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The Sense of History and the 
Education of Scientists 


JOHN T. MARCUS 


A consciousness of history has more than a broadening 
effect on future scientists; it actually helps them to 
sharpen their scientific insights, argues the author 


I 


Historical consciousness is essential to the creative insight of the natural 
scientist. The intuitive perception of new relationships in nature involves 
some considerations that have been especially developed in the method- 
ology of history, with its emphasis on the process of “becoming.” The 
present article is concerned with the relevance of historical thinking to 
the education of the scientist. The fundamental premises involved are 
based in part on the points of similarity between historical and scientific 
methods, but even more on their differences. These differences cause 
certain conceptual approaches—which are essential to, but hidden in, the 
processes of scientific imagination—to stand out in the frame of reference 
of the historian. Thus it becomes easy to see such approaches in the con- 
text of historical consciousness, or of the historian’s “sense of becoming.” 

It should be emphasized that the present discussion does not purport to 
present any original points on the nature of thought processes in science. 
In fact it is the purpose of this paper to base its argument on generally 
recognized aspects of scientific thought, on concepts that are either 
self-evident or unconsciously assumed in the philosophy of science. An 
obvious question arises: why bother with the roundabout approach of 
historical methodology if the scientist already makes use of these? The 
answer is that the present paper is concerned only with the development 
of scientific thought processes in the student’s education. 

Now it appears to be the nature of much of the elementary work in 
science courses that it tends to make such courses emphasize certain 
methodological processes quite at variance with the approach of the 
“basic” scientific thinker. Indeed these courses have a minimum content 
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to cover which they must establish firmly as the root of subsequent 
study. The result is the inculcation of scientific information, frequently 
in the form of “cookbook” methods, which instills in the mind of the 
student certain attitudes that only serve to stultify his creative imagi- 
nation. Among these, three stand out: 1) the assumption of the absolute, 
unchangeable “truth” of scientific knowledge; 2) the assumption that 
causality in science is purely linear, working through a single chain of 
phenomena; and 3) the emphasis on the selection and isolation of one 
variable from a complex situation, marked by an indifference to its con- 
nections with other categories of data. 

One of the consequences of such training is to suggest implicitly to the 
student the opposite of the basic notion that scientific discovery comes 
only out of questioning the “obviously true.” A second consequence is 
that the “absolutist” approach to scientific knowledge in most basic 
courses encourages a frame of mind which is rigorous and exacting at 
best, but also oriented towards analytical verification rather than em- 
pathic imagination and new insights. 

Many of the better students no doubt outgrow and overcome these 
intellectual patterns in later work, but how many do not, and thus re- 
main, unnecessarily, permanent technicians? It has been the experience of 
the present writer to have not a few of the science majors in his history 
courses comment that they have gained more insight into the nature of 
scientific thought by considering in their historical contexts the problem 
and the evidence, as well as the steps, which led Darwin, for example, to 
his conclusions and de Vries to his, or the significance of the Michelson- 
Morley data and the questions which Maxwell had asked himself, than 
from their special courses in biology and physics. 

In a sense the historical approach acted as a counterweight to the 
formalized, deterministic discipline of the work in the student’s own 
field. Considering scientific knowledge in the light of an historical ap- 
proach, he could see each problem as a set of inter-related questions and 
realize the creative, “historical” process by which an answer was eventu- 
ally discovered, tested and applied—always “sentenced” to the possibility 
of subsequent revision. The student could, in a sense, move along with 
the thought processes of each of the great scientists—at a simplified level, 
of course—within the context of the various historically-conditioned as- 
sumptions they had made, rather than see only the formalized, isolated 
consequences of their labors. 

It is a central point of the present article that sympathetic feeling for 
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the nature of scientific intuition, rather than mere comprehension of its 
products, lies at the heart of the training of the scientist. The process by 
which he comes to see a particular problem, formulate various hypo- 
thetical explanations and test them, is essentially a process of historical 
evolution in time. It is governed, in large measure, by the infinite variety 
of cultural determinants to which the scientist is subject, from the scien- 
tific assumptions upon which he builds and the associative thought 
processes determined by the structural relationships of his symbolic and 
linguistic patterns to the plebeian limitations of his equipment. An under- 
standing of these relationships in the method of scientific enquiry is a 
key to the understanding of scientific thinking. As noted above, this in- 
volves an empathic sense of the “history” of any scientific discovery. In 
short, it involves a form of historical consciousness. 


II 


If the idea that historical consciousness is important to the student of 
science is to be anything more than a disingenuous iconoclasm, it must be 
shown that there exist some points of contact, some “bridges,” between 
the historical and the scientific methods. One such point of contact has 
already been suggested: both scientist and historian are primarily con- 
cerned with the processes and the conditions of change. We may note 
among other significant elements of similarity that both science and the 
study of history involve essentially the understanding of relationships 
between phenomena, although the classes of phenomena are different and 
the methods of observation consequently vary. The search for meaning- 
ful relationships presupposes in each case the fundamental assumption 
that the respective classes of phenomena are intelligible to man, and in- 
deed to the individual student. 

Among these relationships, one predominantly concerns the practi- 
tioner of history as it does the man of science: causality. Above all, it is 
clear that the supposition of the intelligibility of any historical event 
assumes certain “universals” in history. It is too easily forgotten, in the 
emphasis on the uniqueness of each historical situation, that the mere 
possibility of “knowledge” about any alleged event and the communi- 
cation of that knowledge to others presuppose certain general or uni- 
versal factors which must form the common denominator between the 
“event,” the context of the observer and recorder, the world of subse- 
quent historians and finally that of their readers and students. Thus his- 
torical knowledge is impossible without some elements of universal 
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meaning-associations providing the categories of experience within which 
words and images convey intimations of “reality,” the links between the 
historian and his subject. Here science and the study of history meet in 
their conviction of the communicability of knowledge and experience. 

At the same time, there exist striking differences between them. Promi- 
nent among these is the historian’s inability to control the variables he is 
observing, or to find sequences of events in which he can be sure that all 
the variables except one have remained constant. The historian is faced 
with data in which all the variables are in motion. This fact imposes upon 
his work a methodological relativism which translates itself into the 
necessity of constant historical reinterpretation. It is obvious, further- 
more, that the student of history cannot test his hypotheses under con- 
trolled conditions—cannot “reproduce” historical events in a “labora- 
tory.” Be it noted in passing that these limitations on the work of the 
historian do not differ in kind from those that beset such scientists as the 
paleontologist, the geographer or the geologist. 

Why is it impossible for the historian to isolate each of his variables? 
Clearly the answer is that each historical situation is in some way unique. 
The practitioners of history have emphasized this element of uniqueness 
in their data. We noted earlier the fundamental role of the universal in 
the “awareness” of history; we must now add the ingredient of the par- 
ticular. Thus the universal meaning-associations we considered previ- 
ously now appear in their actual role to the historian: they are never 
exact—the historian can never “feel” Renaissance Florence exactly the 
way Leonardo da Vinci did. Consequently the intimations of historical 
reality are always in flux. For the historian, the field of inquiry is charac- 
terized by events which can never be wholly unique or identically repe- 
titive. Inverting this proposition, it may be said that historical data 
involve elements which are recurrent occuring in partly unique combi- 
nations. 

Thus the functional relationship among historical variables is not fixed, 
though particular relationships and rhythms constantly reappear. Where 
the impact of these repetitive relationships is decisive, history is said in 
popular parlance to repeat itself, although of course it never does. But 
the factors of recurrence in history, such as the cycles of seasons or 
civilizations, the similarities of myth and religious practice in various 
cultures, the occasions of war and the nature of political authority, do 
constitute the frame of reference of all consciouness of history. In short, 
understanding the interaction of unique and repetitive factors in the 
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record of human society must always remain the basis of the historian’s 
craft. We shall consider presently how this, factor is especially signifi- 
cant to the utility of historical consciousness in the study of science. 

The student of history inevitably presupposes the intelligibility of 
history, reflected in the evidence, or the record of events, with which he 
deals. Thus despite his general aversion to universal “laws,” the historian 
does tacitly postulate the possibility of rational description, analysis and 
explanation of his subject. But at the same time, he sets limits on the 
extent of knowledge available through rational, analytical techniques 
and takes due account of the role of insight into the unquantifiable and 
immeasurable aspects of an historical situation for any meaningful under- 
standing of society—what the anthropologist Bronislaw Malinowski has 
called the “imponderabilia.” 

Here, at first glance, the irrelevance of historical-mindedness to the 
conceptual frame of the scientist seems manifest. In fact, the reverse is 
true. Historical methodology gives a graphic illustration of the fact that 
every advance in knowledge is dependent upon a new awareness of pre- 
viously neglected elements which may require drastic revision of previ- 
ously abstracted models. The history of science is a continuing testi- 
monial to this patent truism. Yet it has been apparent that even gifted 
students, unprepared to regard the status of their scientific foundations 
as an historical phenomenon, are amazed by this platitudinous observa- 
tion. The sense of history in science causes the student to realize that his 
scale of formulas is not, as he has so often been conditioned to assume, an 
isolated system, set-off from the Gestalt or configuration of outside fac- 
tors. It suggests that among the previously irrelevant elements may be 
found the set of determinant variables producing a particular phenome- 
non. Of course, the technique of selectivity remains crucial for the scien- 
tist, as for the historian, but it develops into a blind alley when it becomes 
exclusive. Precisely because this point is so obvious, and yet apparently 
unfamiliar to many “successful” scientists, does the sense of history in 
science—and not only as a civic, social or “cultural” requirement—deserve 
serious attention. 

We have seen that historical consciouness makes the scientist aware 
that his own work is part of a Gestalt and that his conclusions are them- 
selves products of, as much as causal factors in, history. Might other 
cultural developments have led to alternative formulations of scientific 
knowledge, based on a different kind of awareness which we can scarcely 
imagine? It is a circular argument. However, Spengler emphasized that 
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our very concept of numbers, and hence of mathematical relationships, 
is something peculiar to Western culture and by no means an “objective” 
phenomenon. Above all, the scientist’s historical sense in his own work 
makes him aware of two of the most important ways in which new 
relationships are perceived and significant insights developed: 1) the 
continuous formulation of iconoclastic and in a sense “anti-scientific” 
questions which lead to constant revision of the framework of basic as- 
sumptions; and especially, 2) the cultivation, in contrast to the empirical 
analysis of subsequent verification, of the art of imaginative, “musical” 
intuition into the unmeasured, the unclassified and the unimagined. Here, 
in its ultimate form, a sense of history evokes for the student of science 
an awareness of the artistic vision at the heart of his own discipline. 


Ill 


In the sense that historical consciousness involves a humanistic and 
philosophical approach to cognition, it is concerned with “meaning,” 
with the inherent “nature” or ethos of things. In the sense that historical 
consciousness can be developed and maintained only through the empiri- 
cal and rational analysis of inter-related phenomena as perceived in the 


record of evidence, it is concerned with the patterns of functional rela- 
tionships among human beings and events. 

The social scientist Benjamin Nelson has formulated the categories of 
these functional relationships by describing three alternative types of 
analysis in the historico-cultural context: 1) the causalistic approach, 
which stresses sequences of events in time and tacitly models itself on the 
assumptions of causality in classical physics; 2) the intentionalistic frame- 
work, which emphasizes motivation, attitudes and the world-view of the 
subject, modeling itself largely on the precepts of psychology; and 3) the 
configurational perspective which is concerned with “sets,” or patterns, 
and correlative meanings of events in space, and is modeled on the archi- 
tectural construction of mathematics. Each of these approaches repre- 
sents a different way of formulating frames of enquiry about society and 
social change. While any one of them may be especially appropriate to a 
particular situation, a valid conceptual frame should incorporate all three 
methods. Historical consciousness which takes in the social sciences, the 
humanities, philosophy and the natural sciences is in the crucial position 
of giving optimum play to these methodological models. 

It is again likely that the relevance of the foregoing analysis to the 
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study of science may not appear at first glance. To be sure, the causalistic 
approach seems clear enough, but what about the configurational and the 
intentionalistic? 

The former concerns itself with meaning-associations and patterns of 
related, simultaneous events in a complex “whole-view” rather than with 
the purely selective isolation of specific variables. It emphasizes that the 
meaning-value of all elements is determined by the total context. In 
history, for example, the “meaning” of German National-Socialism ap- 
pears in a significant light when seen in the configuration of the crisis of 
values in contemporary society, the identity crisis in Weimar Germany 
and that breakdown of social cohesiveness or solidarity which the soci- 
ologist Durkheim has called “anomie.” In phenomenological terms, to 
cite another instance, we generally regard a chair and a table as separate 
entities, defined independently of one another: yet they may also consti- 
tute a set, or configuration, in which a functional, teleological connec- 
tion is perceivable and meaningful. 

How does this bear upon the knowledge of science? Translated into 
the world of physics, it suggests that the atomic chart—which has a con- 
stant definition—has different “meanings” in the context of a Newtonian 
mechanism and in the world of Planck, Schrodinger and Bohr. In the 
first instance it means a series of “clockworks” of permanent weights and 
valences: in the second, it represents certain potentially unstable patterns 
of mass-energy relationships. Hence in physics too the “configurational” 
approach concerns itself with the meaning-value of specific symbols in 
the context of other, correlative symbols. 

Here is a valuable approach for the understanding of any science. This 
is not to suggest that a teleological perspective of the “meaning” of con- 
figurations is a necessary, or even proper, point of departure of scientific 
enquiry, any more than of historical study. It is, however, an approach 
that has a vital role to play in the fitting together of new explanations of 
varieties of phenomena—a role without which there could be no organ- 
ized science at all but only an amorphous mass of disconnected particu- 
lars. In this sense J. Huizinga’s statement concerning history is directly 
applicable to the domain of the natural sciences: 


The historical observer never confronts a bare and simple fact unrelated to a 
broader general context. Even the smallest fact has significance for him only 
because it fits into a system of ideas he has already formed, to which in some 
way or other it corresponds. An historical fact is particular only insofar as it 
can be included in a more general frame. 





Of the three approaches noted, the farthest removed from the daily 
world of the natural sciences is the intentionalistic or motivational frame 
of reference. Yet through it the student can develop an appreciation of 
the socio-cultural environment of any scientist and its relation to his 
work. He comes to understand that, just as Galileo could not have dis- 
covered the law of falling bodies in the intellectual climate of Bernard of 
Clairvaux or even of thirteenth-century scholasticism, so his own cul- 
tural environment has a determining impact upon his professional activi- 
ties and his pre-conscious premises. He comes to realize that his thoughts 
are affected by psychological factors which develop his scientific insights 
by particular associative images, perhaps quite irrational in their con- 
nections but decisive in their explanatory value. He learns not to despise 
such psychological impulses as distracting fantasies but rather to regard 
them as the soul of scientific imagination—always subject to the tests of 
reason and the laboratory. Through his consciousness of history, the 
future scientist is enabled to see his work in a context which gives it 
relevant meaning while he becomes conscious of the cultural forces act- 
ing upon his own frame of scientific enquiry. He can then view his 
investigations in relation to the relevant problems of other scientific 
disciplines as well as to a “total” cultural perspective. 


IV 


Of the three types of analysis we have been discussing, the causalistic 
approach appears the most appropriate to the natural sciences. Yet here 
too the historical sense has a relevant, and in a way unique, method- 
ological contribution to make. To the historian, causality is a complex 
phenomenon; it does not proceed in the tight logic of linear relationships. 
Rather, historical causality means that a particular event reduces the 
probability of occurrence af alternative sets of events and enhances the 
probability of one particular set, thus setting the limits within which 
“accidents” alter the course of history. This approach can be particularly 
significant in the education of the scientist as a counterpart to a tacitly 
linear and monist pattern of causality. 

In contrast with this single-perspective linearity, the historian func- 
tions both by analysis and observation of his data from the “outside,” as 
well as by an attempt to perceive the record of events from “within,” 
that is to say from the standpoint of the participant. Thus he must de- 
velop a “binocular vision”—which, after all, is the best way to perceive 
depth. Shifting back and forth from one point of observation to the 
other, the historian finds himself operating within constantly transposed 
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coordinates. In fact, he must develop a technique of translating the data 
of history as recorded in one set of coordinates to a projection within a 
different set of analytical criteria basing itself largely on erstwhile sec- 
ondary variables. 

As we have seen, the result is that axiom of historiography, the peri- 
odic reinterpretation of history. But if such reinterpretations underline 
the relativism of historical knowledge, they do not imply that historical 
explanation is in any way arbitrary, nor do they deny the cumulative 
essence of historical understanding. In this regard historical conscious- 
ness serves especially well, in the scientific world of Einstein, Heisenberg 
and Bridgman, to illustrate the distinction between the objective ex- 
istence of events and the inherently subjective, relativist nature of all 
observation. 

In conclusion, the historical sense acts as a balancing factor in the 
frame of reference of the future scientist; it offers the student a new 
gamut of perspectives and the awareness of an open-ended Gestalt. Thus 
the consciousness of history is potentially far more than just a broaden- 
ing collateral aspect of science-education: it can be a vital, integral fac- 
tor in the development of the scientist’s insights. The so-called “scientific 
method” of induction remains the essential preliminary work of all scien- 
tific explanation, just as analytical and laboratory techniques remain the 
crux of the subsequent verification of hypotheses. But the critical tran- 
sition from the mass of accumulated data to the model of relationships 
and configurations which explains that data always remains something 
that must come from the “outside” and that is partly the product of a 
non-rational, intuitional process. Therefore the student of science should 
properly develop as part of his apparatus of scientific methodology an 
ability for empathic projection that is not purely a mechanical conse- 
quence of the data. Indeed this intuition, this “outside” element, grows 
out of the scientist’s historical environment, out of the particular associ- 
ative images and symbols that arise from his cultural milieu. Thus his 
intuition is not an arbitrary element, but is rather a derivative outgrowth 
of the individual's historical world, and in part a function of the historical 
context in which the scientist “senses” his reality. 

Here is the counterpart of the dual perspective of the historian, both 
classifying and “feeling” his evidence. It is in teaching the necessarily 
complementary functions of associative as well as linear connections and 
insights, simultaneously with rigorous analysis according to structured 
categories, that the historian’s technique at its best can perform an in- 
valuable task for the scientist. 





Career Officers for the Services 


CARTER DAVIDSON 


One answer to the shortage, suggests the author, 
is a service-sponsored program of forgivable 
loans for students enrolled in ROTC 


At the close of World War II, the Navy and the Air Force joined the 
Army, which had been in the field earlier, to establish Reserve Officers’ 
Training Corps units upon several hundred college campuses. These 
were established chiefly for the purpose of providing officers for the 
very large reserve forces which were to back up a much smaller force of 
career officers and men. It was assumed by the colleges and clearly inti- 
mated by the Department of Defense that the programs of the three 
services would be operated upon a comparable basis. Colleges which 
were too small to operate all three units sought the one which seemed to 
meet their students’ desires and needs best and which fitted best into the 
traditions of the institution. 

It was soon clear, however, that the Navy was not going to accept the 
principle of parity among the services. By exerting pressure in the proper 
places they succeeded in establishing the Holloway Plan, which provided 
for a highly selected group of young men to receive a four-year under- 
graduate education with the government paying full tuition and fifty 
dollars a month toward their room and board. When the Army and Air 
Force sought plans similar to the Holloway Plan for themselves, the 
answer given was that the Army and Air Force had much larger units at 
the freshman and sophomore level, which would put the expense of such 
a program beyond feasibility. Apparently little consideration was given 
at that time to reducing the size of the Army and Air Force units, so that 
they could be treated on the same basis as the Navy, or of limiting the 
free tuition and fifty dollars a month toward room and board to the 
upper two years or “advanced course” of the Army and Air Force 
programs. Army and Air Force colleges which protested were informed 
that the Department of Defense was working upon a like program for 
each of the services and that an announcement would come out shortly. 
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There were also statements that Congress was considering matching 
grants to assist the colleges in building proper facilities for their ROTC 
units. Now, fourteen years later, nothing whatever has been done about 
the adoption of a like program for each of the three services in their 
training of reserve officers, nor has anything been done to improve the 
situation in the Army and Air Force colleges. The discrimination has 
grown worse rather than better. 

Also the services now are complaining that the ROTC is not pro- 
ducing a sufficient number of officers who wish to make a career of the 
particular service in which they have been trained. In other words, the 
services are now complaining because the ROTC is not providing what 
it was never properly constructed to provide, namely professional career 
officers. Ideally, the student who knows at the time that he enters college 
that he wants to make a career of one of the services should try to secure 
an appointment to West Point, Annapolis or the new Air Force Academy. 
The services, however, state that the academies will take care of only a 
small part of their career officer needs, and therefore that for the next 
ten years they expect to commission 14,000 Army ROTC graduates, 
4,000 Air Force ROTC graduates and 3,000 Navy ROTC graduates each 
year. Apparently all three services feel that they need the ROTC to 
provide their career officers as well as reserve officers, with the emphasis 
now more upon the career men than on the reserves. 

Last December the Air Force called a meeting, at Maxwell Air Force 
Base, Montgomery, Alabama, of representatives of all the 176 institutions 
having AFROTC units. At that conference Secretary of the Air Force 
James H. Douglas and General Thomas D. White, Chief of Staff of the 
Air Force, stressed the need for career officers. When Secretary Douglas 
was questioned as to whether a program similar to the Navy’s Holloway 
Plan might be instituted for Air Force students, he replied that such a 
plan was desirable but would be difficult to put through Congress, be- 
cause the Navy was complaining that even the Holloway Plan did not 
produce a sufficient number of students who wished to make a career of 
the Navy, and the expense was out of proportion to the return. 

It is important to remember that the ROTC programs were reorgan- 
ized in 1946 under the impetus of a great war and the continuation of 
Selective Service as a guarantee that all young men would have to spend 
a minimum of two years in uniform. The threat of a military draft was 
breathing down the necks of all young men of college age, and the 
Korean War of 1950-53 merely intensified this feeling. But in the last 
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ten years the atmosphere on the college campus has entirely changed. 
Draft boards are calling up few men of college age, and students have 
discovered that if they play their cards properly, by getting married 
shortly after they have reached the age of 21, producing one or two 
children and perhaps remaining in graduate school for a few years, they 
will pass the age of 26 before the draft board gets to them and will 
probably never see military service. Even those who do have discovered 
that six months of service and training followed by weekly training in a 
reserve unit will satisfy the requirements—so why should they sign up 
for a program which will involve them in from two to five years of 
active service after graduation? 

If therefore the three services wish to attract able young men into 
careers in the Army, Navy or Air Force, they must apparently adopt a 
new formula. I would like to suggest that the National Defense Edu- 
cation Act of 1958 provides the formula that may solve their problem. 
Under one of the titles of this Act, an undergraduate college student 
may borrow as much as $1,000 a year, up to a total of $5,000, to finance 
his college education. He pays no interest on this loan while he is in 
college, in graduate school or in military service. If he decides to enter 
public school teaching, one tenth of his entire loan will be forgiven him 
for each year that he spends in teaching, up to a total of fifty per cent of 
the loan. If the Federal Government has such a stake in the procurement 
of public school teachers that it will pay up to $500 a year for this service 
to society, certainly the government has a similar stake in the procure- 
ment of officer personnel for its Army, Navy and Air Force. 

I should therefore like to propose that every male student who can 
pass a military physical fitness examination upon entrance to college and 
who wishes to enrol in an ROTC unit be granted a loan of up to $1,000 
per year toward his college expenses, from National Defense Education 
Act funds, during the first two years of his basic training. The fact that 
the government is making this much of an investment in his training 
should increase his interest in the ROTC program and induce him to 
apply for inclusion in the advanced program beginning with the junior 
year. The much smaller group of 21,000 men selected for the advanced 
program, on the basis of their showing during the first two years, would 
be granted scholarships of perhaps $500 or $1,000 a year, plus a continu- 
ation of the borrowing privilege during the last two years. Students who 
are not selected for the advanced program would still be entitled to work 
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off their loans by enlisting in the services and having one-fifth of their 
loan “forgiven” for each year of military service. 

Those students who complete the program and are commissioned 
upon graduation from college would be encouraged to remain in service 
for a full five years by having one fifth of their entire loan “forgiven” 
for each year that they remain on active duty. This might be thought of 
as a supplement to salary during this period of five years, but it could 
also be thought of as a scholarship paid by the government after gradu- 
ation in recognition of services being rendered to the government during 
that period. 

If at the end of the five-year period of active service the officer does 
not wish to make a career of the Army, Navy or Air Force, and there- 
fore resigns his active commission or returns to reserve status, he has 
certainly given the services time in which to test his suitability, and he 
has certainly had time in which to decide whether this is the career he 
wants for the balance of his life. If this formula did not produce a suf- 
ficient number of men continuing as career officers, then the fault would 
probably lie not in the formula by which they were recruited but rather 
in the attractiveness of the careers themselves. 

What possible objections could be raised to the proposed scheme by 
members of Congress? The actual cost per student would not be as great 
as that of the present Navy Holloway Plan and the services would be 
given a definite hold on the student which even the Holloway Plan does 
not provide. The loans made by the government to the student would be 
paid back either in cash or in military service. There would be no 
possible evasion as there is under the present program, and from the point 
of view of Congress it seems that a plan which would apply equally to all 
three services should have great appeal as a further means for bringing 
about a true unification. 





A Counselor’s View of 
Liberal Education 


JOSEPH HAVENS 


The life of the intellect cannot be separated from 
its total social context —or from the frame of 
individual personality, finds thé writer. Some 
implications of this view are explored 


In the psychoanalytic process innumerable fifty-minute hours are spent 
by neurotic sufferers disgorging the contents of their hidden selves and 
their shadowy pasts. It has been said that Freud used this mountain of 
data more effectively in theorizing about personality than in the relief of 
suffering. Likewise, over a period of time the psychological counselor on 
a university or college campus accumulates considerable data about the 
nature of the educational process as he sees it operating in his counselees. 
It is the writer’s conviction that the counselor has some obligation to 
report back to the educator, both teacher and administrator, what he 
may have learned from this data and his reflections upon it. 

The attempt of the writer so to do in this paper leads first to a descrip- 
tion of two contexts within which the counselor is forced to view “the 
life of the mind”: the personality of the individual student and his private 
perceptual world, on the one hand, and the total educational community 
as the social setting of the learning process on the other. The final para- 
graphs of the paper deal with the implications of this “contextual view” 
for our understanding of the nature of liberal education. 

The assertion that the intellectual life of a student is deeply imbedded 
in the whole of his personality* and his social relations is familiar and is 
accepted in theory by nearly everyone. Philip Jacob in Changing Values 
in College* devotes his final chapter to the thesis that “the response of 
students to education is vitally conditioned by their own personalities,” 
and cites a number of studies dealing with this inter-relationship. What- 
ever research has been done on the development of the adolescent and 
adult personality through a segment of the life-span, as at the Harvard 
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Department of Social Relations, elucidates for us the complex constel- 
lation of motives, traits and personal values in which all intellectual 
activities are enmeshed. But in spite of their scientific and statistical base, 
these elucidations are frequently sterile so far as the teacher or adminis- 
trator is concerned. One of the tasks of the counselor should be to lend 
credence and relevance to these generalizations, partly through case 
illustrations. (Except where indicated, cases are drawn from the files of 
the author; identifying information has usually been altered.) 

In a sophomore literature course, the contemporary novel, Miss 
Lonelyhearts, is assigned as the topic for an evaluative paper. At least 
two of the writer’s counselees have referred to it. One of them, a brilliant 
sophomore boy well along the path of questioning his childhood re- 
ligious faith, interpreted the author to mean that Christianity was noth- 
ing but a fiction and an escape appropriated by the central figure in the 
novel to maintain his psychological equilibrium—a widely accepted 
interpretation. 

The other student, Lucy, was a girl brought up in the bosom of both 
her family and her Lutheran church. Lucy was only beginning to find a 
dormitory clique in which she felt any real sense of belonging. She came 
to the counselor for help in deciding about her vocation, and we came to 
see that her indecision, as so frequently happens, was integrally bound 
up with the achievement of minimal independence from her parents. 
Support for this painful breach of family We-ness came partly from her 
religious faith, which was deeply imbedded in her emotional life and had 
been an important focus for many of her loyalties and activities through 
childhood. Lucy had been fond of her minister at home, and valued very 
much his belief in her as a person of unwavering faith. Her understanding 
of Miss Lonelybearts followed logically from this background. The 
following is a reconstruction from notes of the portion of our conver- 
sation dealing with her view of the plot. 


Lucy: Weil, even as I was reading the book, and even more when I talked it 
over with two girls on the floor, | saw how much I sort of identified myself 
with Miss Lonelyhearts. It feels like college is going to be kind of going- 
down-into-the-deeps just like he went through. But in writing the paper 
and thinking about it I felt even surer that Miss Lonelyhearts had found 
that Christ was the “rock” he could depend on. 

Counselor: Oh, you felt he really did come back to a solid and satisfying faith 
after all. 

Lucy: Oh, yes—but only after suffering through some terrible doubt. I don’t 
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think I could even go that far toward not believing unless I were sure that I 
would finally come out with my faith strengthened. Somehow I just know 
that God exists; it would take a really positive scientific proof for me to 
believe otherwise, and I don’t think that’s possible. 


The general tenor of our conversation revealed that the psychic bal- 
ance of her personality had been temporarily jarred by the story, even 
though she interpreted it in a way favorable to Christianity; she simply 
was not permitted psychologically to take seriously the more radical 
reduction of her faith implied in the other interpretation, so easily 
accepted by the first student. We don’t know for sure the meaning 
ascribed to this state of affairs by the literature professor. Depending on 
his own temperament and degree of insight, he may think of Lucy as 
perverse (“Why won’t she open those pretty eyes of hers and see that 
there are other interpretations than hers?”), or as stupid (“These modern 
novels are just too psychologically subtle for today’s student—have to 
find simpler stuff!”) or, more perceptively, as insecure or in conflict in 
some way. 

As the last phrase of the preceding paragraph indicates, there are many 
teachers who see rather clearly the personality determinants at work in 
the “perverseness,” erratic performance, stupidity or brilliance of their 
students. But the tendency of many faculty members to focus upon the 
“life of the mind” as an enterprise with an integrity of its own—autono- 
mous somehow from individual personalities and the rest of social ex- 
istence—sometimes leads them quite naturally to misinterpret such 
occurrences as this. 

A second illustration of the personality context of liberal learning is 
of a more positive nature. A junior philosophy major, in the course of 
discussions about his relationship to his girl, recounted his conflicting 
feelings about the liberal arts college in which he was studying. He had 
been getting low grades and felt he didn’t “fit in” because he simply 
couldn’t bring himself to study long hours, as many other students could, 
unless he saw “some point in it,” i.e. some meaning relevant for him. On 
the other hand, he loved to discuss ideas, to dissect and analyze the think- 
ing of various philosophers and writers and to work out his own answers 
to them; but he found only a small group of students who would go to 
the mat with him on such issues. He noticed that frequently speakers at 
college convocation, official pronouncements of the college, etc., seemed 
to support precisely the kind of activity which he associated with 
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“liberal education.” This fact, plus the gradual discovery of the handful 
of professors and students who shared his view, nourished the growth of 
independent inquiry in him; thus the time spent in discussion and per- 
sonal search, and the consequent lower grades in some subjects, seemed 
more and more justified to him. 

This student had come to college as a freshman with many religious 
and philosophical questions in his mind; he had tentatively planned to 
enter the Congregational ministry, and saw his broad college education 
as a crucial aspect of his preparation. In the course of his college years he 
found his search for meaning so rewarding and exciting that he began to 
see guiding others over the same ground as one of his major tasks as a 
pastor; this in turn led him to even more concentrated efforts to clarify 
his thinking. Here then is an instance of the way in which aspects of the 
broader personal context for learning—the need for a personally satis- 
fying Weltanschauung, and the vocational aim of the ministry—can color 
decisively one’s attitude toward one’s courses and the amount of effort 
put into them. But the case also illustrates the manner in which the 
college’s underlying philosophy of education—even though carried out 
in only a few courses and assimilated by only a few students—can se- 
lectively reinforce and change certain of the aims and attitudes with 
which a student approaches college. Here the wider context of personal 
aims and needs molds the educational experience and is in turn modified 
by it. 

The other context of decisive importance in molding the learning 
process is of course the college community itself and its prevailing 
values. Ever since Theodore Newcomb’s classic study of the liberali- 
zation of Bennington College students produced by a strongly pro-New- 
Deal student-faculty community, this point of view has been widely 
accepted.* The basic principles of Newcomb’s study could be applied— 
and in a few studies have been—where the dominant values were other 
than political liberalism, e.g., radical religious skepticism or the upward 
social mobility of Greek-letter society. The close connection between 
prevailing values and the classroom performance of students has not 
been the prime concern of these studies, and a few illustrative cases from 
the counselor’s records may be useful. 

Heavy competitiveness for grades accounts for a bulky file of cases in 
many college counseling offices. In colleges where the “gentleman’s 
grade” of C-plus has lost its sway and students have come to accept 
grades as the identifying mark of the worth of a man, scholastic standing 
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can become of almost obsessive concern. Such a climate may of course 
do much to stir the intellectual “dozer” into full wakefulness and to call 
forth some determined effort. But there are more casualties of excessive 
competition than we are aware. The writer spent many sessions with a 
student who became so obsessed with his grade standing that he was 
pulled into a deep depression, had to undergo psychiatric care and re- 
mained in school only with the help of continual medication designed to 
counteract the depressive feelings. He had been something of a “lone 
wolf” in high school, was extremely conscientious about both his school 
work and his extra-curricular endeavors, and had set quite high standards 
for himself. Apparently the publishing of grades on a science department 
bulletin board—without names but such as to indicate the “curve”—and 
the ritual of students’ comparing their marks with each other, were the 
significant factors keying off his paralyzing discouragement and despair. 
(They were of course not the only causal factors involved.) 

Other practices which maintain a high valuation on grades are the 
return of tests to students in the classroom with grades recorded in large 
letters on the first page, the leaving of scored tests on chairs or tables for 
all the academic status seekers to examine, and excessive emphasis on 
grades by some academic advisers. The outward nonchalance of lower- 
echelon students after a grade-comparing conversation frequently covers 
genuine hurt, anxiety or hostility. The writer has been shocked at the 
sometimes bitter rivalry over grades which can prevail, even between 
friends and roommates. All of these negative emotions can and frequently 
do lead to reduced efficiency and creativity in academic work. 

The climate of most college communities is not so consistently malevo- 
lent as the above paragraph might suggest. On the more positive side, for 
example, almost any counselor can cite instances in which a strong com- 
mitment by a segment of the community to “the life of the mind” has 
provided a consuming purpose for students who came to college with 
only the foggiest of notions of where they were going or what their life 
was about. In an atmosphere where the enterprise of science, for ex- 
ample, is taken with the utmost seriousness by the members of the science 
departments, both in their teaching and in their own contributions to 
research, there is bound to be a number of students in each class who 
“catch” the excitement of the search for truth and who make their com- 
mitment to it well before they reach graduate school. 

Another illustration of benign social influence is of quite a different 
nature. There has been much talk in psychiatric circles lately of the 
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“therapeutic community” which ought to exist within—or be cotermi- 
nous with—mental hospitals and treatment centers for delinquents or 
criminals. There is much evidence that the “total milieu” within which a 
psychologically ill person finds himself may be more important to his 
eventual cure than the skillfulness of his doctor or the amount of therapy 
he receives. Many residential liberal arts colleges function as “therapeutic 
communities” for their students. 

The writer once worked with a college girl who up until her high 
school graduation had lived almost wholly in the sheltering arms of her 
family, mostly isolated from her peers. She came to college with con- 
siderable trepidation and an almost total lack of capacity to relate to her 
fellow students. Surprisingly, and in contrast to her high school experi- 
ence, she found that some of her classmates understood her hesitancies 
and embarrassments and tried to accept her in spite of them. A few of 
them spent time patiently drawing her into their circles and conversa- 
tions, and by her third year she felt almost totally at home in the college 
community. As a result, her self-confidence has risen, eventuating in a 
greater participation in classroom discussions and in a capacity to express 
her own ideas in papers—in contrast to a devaluing of herself as “having 
nothing to contribute” in her first year or two. (One of the startling 
discoveries of the writer-—unearthed by almost anyone connected with 
an institution of higher education for very long—has been that a few 
students come to think of their alma mater more as “home” than the 
residence of their family; i.e. they feel more accepted and loved at 
college than anywhere else.) ’ 

The major point is clear: the reigning values of the particular edu- 
cational community—whether they are or are not directly related to the 
work of the classroom and library—have decisive effects on the nature 
and meaning of the intellectual life as it is perceived and experienced by 
the individual student. We cannot separate the intellectual life from its 
total social context any more than we can separate it from the frame of 
individual personality. 

Let us illustrate how the presence and absence of the contextual point 
of view can make a difference, by an incident from a meeting of faculty 
advisers with the deans of students and a consulting psychiatrist. The 
case under discussion—a sophomore boy—was an advisee of a faculty 
member who had devoted his life and his energies to the ideals of liberal 
education, particularly as these were exemplified in his own institution. 
The student, in a number of consultations with the psychiatrist, had 
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apparently decided that he was at college “because it was the thing to do” 
rather than from any genuine desire or motivation of his own; more 
important, he felt he was simply dragging through the year and learning 
little or nothing about himself, his ultimate goals or the meaning of his 
life. (His grades were above average; his extra-curricular life “satis- 
factory.”) Thus, in search of clarity, he had tentatively decided to leave 
school and take a job; he said he intended to return to school if it should 
later fit in with his yet-to-be-discovered goals. 

Opinion in the meeting was sharply divided: the dean of men and the 
faculty member supported the psychiatrist’s contention that the boy’s 
assumption of responsibility for his own life—which to him meant with- 
drawing from school—should take precedence over his “sticking it out.” 
Others in the group, led by the student’s adviser, focused on the “lost 
opportunity” of a four-year education. They felt the boy had not been 
presented with a solid front on the issue of the high importance of a 
college education, and were in fact appalled that the psychiatrist had not 
done all in his power to keep “a successful student” in school. For a poor 
student to drop out of school seemed quite appropriate, but for a good 
student to do so seemed like turning his back on the most important task 
any intelligent person at his age could possibly undertake. In this situ- 
ation, the “contextual point of view” of the psychiatrist in contrast to the 
more circumscribed view of the faculty adviser is clear. The handling of 
the case may seem controversial to the reader, but it well illustrates the 
writer’s meaning. 

The influence of the social context was also a factor in this situation. 
A major deterrent to the student’s leaving was his fear of college “public 
opinion,” especially his worry over being called a quitter. The student’s 
stereotype of the student implies that one is supposed to go to college 
four years; those who drop out, even intending to come back, are a bit 
suspect. Only when the sophomore discovered a close friend who was 
also seriously considering leaving, and felt supported thereby, was he 
able to discuss it openly with his other friends. The writer feels quite 
sure that the dictum of “completing college once you've started it” is one 
which intimidates many students. When seen in the context of the whole 
personality and the total life-~Gestalt, the act of dropping out of college 
—whether to go into the Army, into a job or into a different type of 
education—may actually be a life-fulfilling rather than self-defeating 
decision. 

What does such a “contextual” view of liberal education do to our 
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understanding of its nature? With regard to the context of the college 
community, the educator may feel impelled, not to change his views of 
what good education is, but only to widen his vision of what blocks it 
and what new factors need to be considered in attaining it. For instance, 
it implies a fuller participation of the concerned faculty member in 
matters frequently considered “administrative” in nature: the religious 
“climate,” the kinds of motivation fostered by the grade-point system 
and graduation requirements, the admissions policies, the degree of 
“pluralism” represented by the faculty, and so forth. All of these have a 
bearing on the values purveyed by the total college community and 
hence upon the educational enterprise. 

The personality context of liberal learning cannot be dealt with so 
briefly. Some of the examples we gave of this contextual setting showed 
how psychological factors may distort the fullest appreciation of certain 
disciplines or concepts: other examples, such as the philosophy major 
whose search for meaning interacted with his educational experience, 
illustrate in a more positive vein the crucial relation between liberal 
learning and the ultimate goals of the individual student. 

To assert that education and the intellectual life are in practice pursued 
in integral relation with—frequently as a means toward—some more ulti- 
mate life-goal is not particularly controversial. To make this a normative 
statement, however, and to proceed to discuss the end toward which the 
life of the mind ought to be aimed is to invite sharp debate. Parentheti- 
cally, it should be stated that the writer does not believe that men have 
no motivation to seek knowledge for its own sake: it seems fairly evident 
that some men some of the time have a deep need to exercise their minds, 
to grapple with ideas and symbols, to experience the joy of rationally 
acquired insight. A. H. Maslow‘ postulates a need “to know and to 
understand,” but in his view this is less “prepotent,” less powerful and 
determinative of behavior, than the broader and more basic needs of 
physical satisfaction, love, esteem from others, self-esteem and “self- 
actualization.” The writer’s position is that the intrinsic cognitive needs 
should be maximally encouraged in higher education, but that, human 
character being what it is, they will inevitably play a secondary rather 
than primary role in the motivation and rationale of university and 
college students. If knowledge for its own sake cannot—and ought not 
in any exclusive sense—function as the final goal of education, what 
should do so? 

The present writer believes that the final step in Maslow’s “hierarchy 
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of needs,” namely self-actualization, is the most appropriate general aim 
for liberal education today. This concept implies the fullest possible de- 
velopment of the student’s intrinsic desires-to-know-and-understand 
mentioned above. It is also a powerful contemporary expression of some 
of the central affirmations of our Greek-Hebrew-Christian heritage, 
especially the Aristotelian idea of the self-realizing tendency inherent 
in all individual things and the Christian concern for the redemption of 
each individual person. Liberal education as it is now pursued in many 
institutions reflects some such basic aim as this. 

In general terms, a self-actualization view of liberal education assumes 
that learning should make a significant contribution to the individual’s 
discovery of what the ultimate meaning of his life is (what his key values 
are), and should aid him to make the fullest use of his gifts and capacities 
in living out that meaning. This is not the place to embark on a full 
description of the more specific attributes of self-actualization, but these 
have been widely discussed in recent psychological and philosophical 
literature. ° 

Robert W. White’s discussion of four “growth trends” (in Lives in 
Progress, Chapter 9) sketches briefly some of the broader personality 
dimensions in which liberal learning should be set. The first of these is 


“the stabilizing of ego identity.” White refers here to the process by 
which one becomes more aware, more self-reflective about who one is 
and where one is going. It implies that the self-picture becomes “more 
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sharp and clear,” “more consistent and free from transient influences,” 
and “increasingly determined by accumulated personal experience.” The 
second dimension of self-actualization is “the freeing of personal relation- 
ships,” Here growth moves away from anxious, defensive relationships, 
“burdened by inappropriate past reactions,” and toward friendships 
“more spontaneous, more warm and more respectful.” It implies growth 
in the capacity to interact with others in a way more related to their 
responses and their way of perceiving, and in the capacity to sustain 
more deeply shared relationships with a few persons. The third trend, 
“the deepening of interests,” implies “increasing absorption in the object 
of interest, increasing identification of one’s tendencies with ‘develop- 
ment of an object to its own issue.’” This is frequently related to the 
discovery of a satisfying vocation (or avocation), and its relation to good 
teaching and learning is more evident than the first two trends. White’s 
fourth dimension is “the humanizing of values.” He spells this out as 
follows: “1) the person increasingly discovers the human meaning of 
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values and their relation to the achievement of social purposes, and 2) he 
increasingly brings to bear his own experiences and his own motives in 
affirming and promoting a value system.” 

The thoughtful reader will quickly be aware of the way in which the 
content and experiences of four years of liberal education feed into these 
broader personal aims: what we are doing is simply viewing this content 
from the wider perspective of the process of “becoming” of the indi- 
vidual student. The communication skills, the capacity to reason logi- 
cally and objectively, the development of judgment and aesthetic taste, 
the understanding of the human personality and of our cultural heritage 
—all these aims of liberal learning fit smoothly into the broader context. 

The goal of self-actualization has been sharply criticized for its indi- 
vidualistic flavor. This arises from too little stress upon the evident truth 
that fulfilment for the individual can occur only in the context of a 
society and of a loyaity beyond oneself. This may be the loyalty to a 
religious tradition or an object of worship, to a nation, to the enterprise 
of science, and so on. Some relationship with the larger whole—indeed 
frequently the sacrifice of self in the service of a wider loyalty—has 
always been a part of Western culture, and the fullest realization of self 
in that culture without such an allegiance is difficult to conceive. This 
conclusion brings us again to the educational-community context of 
education, and its potential in providing a new focus, a new loyalty, for 
the uncommitted student. 

To understand this contextual view of education is not necessarily to 
agree that the educational institution should accept responsibility for 
contexts or for the student’s self-actualization. There are some further 
considerations which support this view, however. One is based on the 
fact that the late adolescent years are critical ones for the choosing of 
a vocation, for the crystallizing of friendship and social interaction 
patterns, and for the re-evaluation and reformulation of values. We have 
noted the sometimes decisive influence of the college community in all 
of these areas. The college faculty and administration have it within their 
power to determine the nature of this community and the kind of influ- 
ence it will wield. The responsibility cohering with this power is one 
which cannot be lightly renounced. 

One highly-placed professor of education maintains that the liberal 
arts college functions only in the relatively stagnant backwaters of 
American culture so far as the molding of long-term goals and value- 
laden symbols are concerned. The writer feels this is an exaggeration, but 
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it may well be that the tendency not to assume the responsibility referred 
to above has led to an actual decline in the power to influence personal 
character and life-aims. Or, as the Jacob study suggests, the determi- 
native power now arises more from the values which a majority of the 
students bring to the campus than from the openly espoused or covert 
values of the faculty and administration. In this sense the professor of 
education may be commenting on an important trend now under way. 

Another consideration arguing for a more explicit adoption of the 
broader personality aims for liberal education emerges when we realize 
that such aims are sometimes pursued now, but in a partial or truncated 
manner. In many colleges there is an attempt on the part of the faculty, 
through lectures, course work and personal influence, to stimulate stu- 
dents basically to re-examine their inherited religious faith, their guiding 
values, their unconscious assumptions about life and culture. Sometimes 
the extreme diversity of viewpoint among the members of the faculty 
and administration, where this is freely and openly expressed, is a crucial 
factor in this over-turning process. The character of contemporary 
American culture—its value-pluralism, the shakiness of its central affir- 
mations, the common syndrome of “the anxiety of meaninglessness”— 
adds fuel to the flame. But if this is a responsible prodding and probing 
on the part of the educational institution, there must be a concern for 
reconstruction also. Could it not be that “the age of analysis” has too 
much determined the intellectual enterprise of higher education, and that 
a full awareness of what we are doing involves as much responsibility 
for and effort toward synthesis? It should go without saying that the 
responsibility here referred to is that of helping the student find his own 
synthesis rather than accepting that of a particular professor, school of 
philosophy or religious sect. 

The specific implications of accepting the view set forth in this paper 
will vary with the degree of radicalness of its application. At the very 
least, it would seem to imply three things. It would mean that the faculty 
and administration would try to make as explicit as possible their point 
of view regarding the wider contexts within which the work of the 
specific courses proceeds, i.e. the extent to which the college should take 
responsibility for them, and how and by whom this responsibility is to be 
discharged. Some colleges and universities may announce that whatever 
responsibility they have in this direction is discharged by the deans of 
students, the chaplain or other extra-scholastic personnel. But if our 
point of view is correct, even a minimum responsibility would imply in 
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addition some explicit recognition from faculty members of the role of 
values and presuppositions in their teaching.* It would also point toward 
experimentation with courses which explore the value-conflicts of 
modern culture, with “capstone courses” which help the student to think 
through and compare the values within the pluralism of the various 
academic disciplines, and with non-credit courses dealing with the per- 
sonality of the college student and with problems of vocational choice. 

The implications of a more radical acceptance of a self-actualization 
view of higher education are difficult to state. First of all, it is proper that 
at the present time only a few schools should be experimenting with this 
more drastic departure from traditional views. One can name several that 
are approaching it, albeit from very different angles: Lincoln Junior 
College in Illinois (selecting as students many “under-achievers”), 
Antioch, Berea. Some Christian denominational colleges might be in- 
cluded here, but there is an almost irresistible tendency on the part of 
many of them to define self-actualization in a much narrower way than 
in this paper; the assumption that there is one best answer, one correct 
world-view, tends frequently toward the objectifying and calcifying of 
values rather than the humanizing and personalizing of them. 

In this more radical contextual perspective, the college would retain its 
intellectual function in the sense that it would tend to serve individuals 
whose predominant modus operandi was intellectual in nature. The 
major emphasis, as measured by time, would still be the life of the mind. 
The importance of having a portion of the faculty engaging in further 
study and research or writing within their own fields would be no less 
in such an institution than in a more traditional one. There might be 
some faculty members whose primary concern, and thus time-invest- 
ment, would be the process of teaching itself and the way in which 
teaching related to the wider aims of the college experience. This situ- 
ation implies a certain division of labor so far as the tasks of education are 
concerned; but it also entails a mutual respect and interchange between 
those of the community more concerned about the psychological-social- 
axiological aspect of higher education and those more dedicated to its 
intellectual dimensions. In general, the intellectual pursuits would still 
play the central role in the life of the college, but they would not be the 
wholly dominating consideration: they would take their place, im- 
portant though it be, in the wider frame of the individual student’s 
fullest self-actualization. 





1. “Personality,” as used here and throughout this paper, refers to motivational 
and emotional as well as intellectual levels of functioning, to basic attitudes and dis- 
positions, to persistent patterns of behavior. 

2. Philip A. Jacob, Changing Values in College, Edward W. Hazen Foundation, 
New Haven, 1956. 

3. Theodore M. Newcomb, Personality and Social Change: Attitude Formation 
in a Student Community, Dryden Press, New York, 1943. 

4- Abraham H. Maslow, Motivation and Personality, Harper and Brothers, New 
York, 1954, Chapter 5. 

5. See, for example, in addition to the Maslow book mentioned above, Kurt 
Goldstein, The Organism; Clark Moustakes (Ed.), The Self; A. H. Maslow (Ed.), 
New Knowledge in Human Values; and Robert W. White, Lives in Progress. 

6. For discussion of the presuppositions and value assumptions underlying the 
study and teaching of any discipline, see R. G. Collingwood, Essay in Metaphysics, 
Clarendon Press, Oxford, 1940. 





Insurance Programs in Private 


Colleges and Universities 


FRANCIS P. KING 


Insurance benefits—like retirement benefits, which 
were reviewed in an earlier issue—are expanding. 
A summary of recent data and some factors to be 
considered in setting up a balanced program 


More and more often, prospective staff members ask about the college’s 
staff benefit programs. And from time to time college administrative 
officers find it necessary to ask questions of their own: Is the program 
meeting staff members’ needs? Is the college using it to help recruit and 
retain able staff members? Is the program helping the college meet. its 
broad educational responsibilities? 

The purpose of this article is to provide helpful information by sum- 
marizing recent data on insurance benefits—life, medical and disability— 
in private colleges and universities.* An article in a previous issue of 
Liberal Education (December 1959) discussed retirement benefits. 

While the history of retirement planning in the colleges goes back to 
the early Carnegie free pensions of 1906, the development of insurance 
benefits is much more recent. The growing importance of staff benefit 
planning, and the somewhat later start in installing insurance plans, has 
meant that the most rapid expansion of benefit arrangements in the last 
two decades has been in the areas of life insurance and medical expense 
insurance, A third insurance protection, group insurance against loss of 
income during long-term total disability, is still in its early stages. 

The Statement of Principles on Academic Retirement and Insurance 
Programs adopted by the Association of American Colleges and the 
American Association of University Professors contains a basic policy 
guide to academic retirement and insurance planning.” This document 
makes a good starting point in the review of an institution’s benefit plans, 
it recommends that the components of the insurance program include 
life insurance, insurance for medical expenses, including major medical 
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(catastrophe) insurance, and disability insurance covering long-term 
total disability. 

In all aspects of its planning, a college must take care that it husband 
its financial resources carefully and spend them wisely. In establishing an 
insurance plan—life, medical or disability—a college can very easily spend 
money for insurance protection that is not seriously needed, and yet fail 
to cover the risks that can cause staff members real distress. As the 
college considers establishing or revising a plan, it is important to give 
careful study to the needs of the staff, to define these needs and then 
specifically seek to make sure that optimum benefits are being obtained 
with the available funds. 

For example, the college should ask whether the largest amounts of 
life insurance are being assigned to the younger staff with young chil- 
dren, whose insurance needs are considerable and will remain so for some 
years, or to staff members whose insurance needs have declined, whose 
children are grown and whose earnings and annuity accumulations have 
become substantial. Or, another question, is the major medical expense 
plan paying for the routine medical expenses of one staff member while 
failing to cover expenses of another that may be leading him to the brink 
of financial disaster? Such questions as these should be asked about each 
type of insurance coverage, for they can greatly influence the effective 
use of institutional resources. 


Life Insurance Plans 


Since 1948 the number of college and university life insurance plans 
has approximately doubled. At present 86 per cent of the privately sup- 
ported universities and 53 per cent of private liberal arts colleges have 
life insurance plans; this contrasts with 63 per cent of the publicly sup- 
ported universities and 41 per cent of public liberal arts colleges having 
such plans. In addition, the survivor benefits of Social Security are avail- 
able to the staff members of 97 per cent of the privately supported insti- 
tutions and 84 per cent of the publicly supported institutions. Table 1 
shows the extent of life insurance plans among the 98o institutions pro- 
viding answers about life insurance; it can be seen that the privately 
supported institutions are substantially ahead of the public institutions in 
providing staff members with life insurance. 

Plan Objectives. A college life insurance plan makes it possible to pro- 
vide some life insurance protection for the family of each staff member. 
No plan is designed as a substitute for the staff member’s own individual 
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Table 1 


Life Insurance Plans in Four-Year Institutions 
of Higher Education 


Type of Institution Total Respondents _Institutions with Insurance Plans 


Per cent 
Teachers of Teachers 
Employed Respond- Employed 
No. ( Approx.) . ents (Approx.) Percent 
Universities 
Public 73 58,185 46 63.0 33,508 576 
Private 59 44,647 51 86.4 41,792 93.6 
Liberal Arts Colleges 
Public 56 9,907 23 41.1 4,367 44.1 
Private 480 38,497 256 53-3 24,665 64.1 
Teachers Colleges 116 9,910 46 39-7 4170 42.1 
Other 196 15,154 78 39.8 9,768 64.5 


Total 980 176,300 500 51.0 118,270 67.1 


insurance arrangements, but the basic life insurance amounts provided by 
a staff insurance plan can materially assist the individual in meeting his 
insurance needs. The advantages of life insurance on a group basis are 
described in brief in the 1958 report of the Commission on Faculty and 
Staff Benefits of AAC: “(a) in general it is cheaper than individual in- 
surance; (b) it may be secured by those who ceuld not pass the medical 
examination of the life insurance company; (c) it guarantees to the insti- 
tution that all its staff are covered, so that the problems of destitute sur- 
vivors do not embarrass the institution or tempt it to place on the payroll 
persons whom it might not otherwise employ.” 

Benefits. The death benefit of group life insurance may be a fixed sum, 
say $5000 or $10,000, for all eligible employees, or the amount may vary 
by class according to salary or rank. The Commission on Faculty and 
Staff Benefits recommends that “life insurance on a group basis should be 
planned in coordination with the death benefits accorded by the retire- 
ment system.” This is accomplished through a frequently used arrange- 
ment of providing larger insurance amounts at younger ages, and grading 
the amount downward as the death benefit under the retirement plan 
increases and as families grow up and the need for protection therefore 
decreases. 





In addition to the life insurance plan and the death benefits of the 
retirement plan, there are substantial monthly survivor benefits from 
Social Security. These benefits are paid to widows aged 62 or over, 
widows of any age with children under 18 in their care, children under 
18, dependent widowers over 65 and dependent parents, 65 or over for 
men, 62 or over for women. The gaps in the Social Security survivor 
benefits should be given careful note: after the youngest child reaches 
age 18 there is no income for the widow prior to her age 62; the income 
from Social Security is inadequate by itself to do the whole job of bring- 
ing up a family; and there is no income provision during children’s 
college years. 

College Decisions. In establishing a life insurance plan, the college 
makes a series of decisions concerning (1) classes of employees to be 
covered, (2) whether amounts of insurance shall be level for each class 
or graded down by age, (3) how much insurance shall be provided for 
each class, (4) whether the college should pay all or only a part of the 
cost, (5) whether there should be a waiting period before new em- 
ployees join the plan, and (6) whether insurance should be continued 
after a staff member retires. Most of these decisions also apply to the 
other staff insurance coverages. 

Table 2 shows the classes of employees that are covered by the life 


insurance plans in effect in four-year institutions of higher education. It 
can be seen that most plans cover substantially all employees. This makes 
sense, for no matter what a staff member’s job has been, or his length of 
service, his death may leave his family with serious financial problems. 


Table 2 


Classes of Employees Covered by Life Insurance Plans in 
Four-Year Institutions of Higher Education 


Classes Covered Institutions Per cent 


Substantially All Employees 370 74.0 
Faculty, Administrative Officers, and 

Clerical and Secretarial 40 8.0 
Faculty and Administrative Officers 61 12.2 
Faculty only II 2.2 
Nonacademic Employees only 5 1.0 
No Answer as to Classes Covered 13 2.6 


Total 500 





It therefore seems appropriate to include all presumably permanent, full- 
time employees of the institution in the life insurance plan. 

Most college life insurance plans—about 80 per cent—provide for em- 
ployee contributions to the cost of the plan. Where level amounts of 
insurance are accorded to each employee class, the employee contribu- 
tion is usually expressed as a monthly amount per $1000 of insurance. 
Employee contributions rarely exceed 60 cents per month per $1000 of 
insurance; the employer pays the balance. Under an insurance plan 
graded to provide the largest amounts at the younger ages the employee 
contribution is normally set at an amount per unit of insurance rather 
than per $1000 of benefits. 

The colleges follow fairly closely the practice that insurance coverage 
should commence at employment or soon thereafter. A number of 
colleges require a longer waiting period for those groups of employees 
showing greater turnover in the early months of employment. Table 3 
shows the waiting periods for new faculty employees and new non- 
academic employees. 


Table 3 
Waiting Period Before Life Insurance Coverage Begins in 


Four-Year Institutions of Higher Education 


Faculty and 
Administrative Nonacademic 
Officers Employees 


Institutions Percent Institutions Per cent 
Immediate Participation 276 60.0 176 43.0 
One to Six Months 132 28.7 167 40.9 
Six Months to One Year 26 5.6 43 10.5 
Over One Year 15 3-3 15 3-6 
Coverage Begins on a Fixed Date — 11 2.4 8 2.0 


Total 460 100.0 409 100.0 


Not Covered 5 72 
No Answer as to Waiting Period 35 19 


Total 500 500 


Coverage under a group life insurance plan ceases 31 days after the 
employee leaves his employer. The employee has the right to convert his 
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group insurance within this 31-day period to any form of permanent 
insurance offered by the insurer, except that the disability waiver of 
premium is not part of the converted policy. The employer may, if he 
wishes, continue group insurance coverage for retired employees. How- 
ever, two thirds of the plans in institutions of higher education do not 
continue coverage during retirement. Because of the high cost of in- 
surance at the older ages, the college must expect to spend a substantial 
amount if it wishes to sustain even a modest program of life insurance 
during retirement. To provide $5000 of group life insurance after age 65 
costs, on the average, $480 per year. The college considering the con- 
tinuation of life insurance for retired persons must weigh carefully the 
appropriateness of the expenditure in relation to the actual needs of its 
staff members. Over the years, as children become self-supporting and as 
the death benefit of the annuity grows, a staff member’s pressing need for 
life insurance usually diminishes. Rather than going toward group life 
insurance after retirement, the college’s funds might better meet retired 
employees’ needs by being applied to coverage of major medical expenses 
or to increases in annuity income. 


Basic Hospital-Surgical-Medical Insurance 


Basic hospital-surgical-medical expense insurance plans generally 
cover most of the early medical expenses incurred in the hospital for a 
sickness or injury. As shown in Table 4, about go per cent of the pri- 
vately supported colleges and universities provide an opportunity for 
coverage of employees under some kind of basic hospital-surgical- 
medical insurance plan. Four fifths of these plans are Blue Cross-Blue 
Shield arrangements. 

Of the institutions making basic plans available, more than two thirds 
make no contribution to their cost. Thus the presence of a basic hospital- 
surgical-medical plan at an institution usually means that the college pro- 
vides facilities for enrolment and for payroll deductions of the premium, 
paid by the employee, and transmits this premium to the insurer without 
itself contributing. Participation in plans where the employer makes a 
contribution generally runs quite high. Participation in employee-pay-all 
basic medical plans varies greatly from institution to institution; it is 
occasionally as high as go per cent, but it may run as low as 25 or 30 per 
cent. Two or more basic medical expense plans may be available option- 
ally on some campuses; there is usually a choice whether to take Blue 
Cross only or Blue Cross and Blue Shield. 
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Table 4 
Hospital-Surgical-Medical Plans in 
Four-Year Institutions of Higher Education 
Institutions with Basic 
Type of Institution Total Respondents __Hospital-Surgical-Medical Plans 
Per cent 
Teachers of Teachers 
Employed Respond- Employed 
( Approx.) No. ents (Approx.) Per cent 
Universities 
Public $9,121 64 86.5 49,280 83.4 
Private 44,647 55 93-2 41,724 93-5 
Liberal Arts Colleges 
Public 56 9,907 46 82.1 8,324 84.0 
Private 471 37,95t = 417, 88.5 33,875 89.3 
Teachers Colleges 116 9,910 97 83.6 8,920 90.0 


Other 195 15,057 161 82.6 13,051 86.7 


Total 971 176,593 840 86.5 15,174 =| 87-9 


Benefits. Basic hospital, surgical and medical insurance benefits for 
employees and their dependents are either of the indemmity or of the 
service type or a combination of both. Under an indemnity plan, the 
policy provides for the payment to the insured of certain specified dollar 
benefits if the insured incurs an expense covered by the policy. Unless 
the individual assigns the benefits to the hospital or doctor providing the 
service, the benefit is paid directly to the insured. Blue Shield and in- 
surance company plans are generally of the indemnity type. Under a 
service type plan, of which Blue Cross plans are by far the most wide- 
spread, the benefit is in the form of services rendered by the hospital. 

The service benefits usually provided by Blue Cross are for semi- 
private hospital accommodations. The care usually includes board and 
room, general nursing, drugs and dressings, laboratory charges, operating 
room charges, use of special equipment and X-ray. Full care is normally 
provided for a specified number of days and sometimes half care for a 
further number of days. If a private room is used, the member patient is 
usually required to pay the excess over a given dollar amount allowed 
for board and room. Premium rates vary across the country, reflecting, 
for instance, differences in hospital charges, differences in the scope of 
services covered and numbers of days of care offered by the plan. 





The major function of Blue Shield is reimbursement for the cost of 
surgery performed in or out of hospital and the cost of doctors’ visits in 
the hospital. Most Blue Shield plans provide a schedule of benefits for 
surgery and specific dollar allowances for visits made by the doctor 
when the insured patient is in hospital. They do not usually provide 
benefits for doctors’ visits other than visits in the hospital. 

Role of Basic Medical Insurance Plans. Basic plans provide for con- 
venient prepayment and budgeting of hospital costs and, beyond this, 
also provide some measure of real insurance, since they not infrequently 
provide benefits reaching into areas an individual could not handle with- 
out financial hardship. 

Basic plans are popular in the colleges, as is demonstrated by the large 
number of colleges making such coverage available to employees and by 
the large proportion of these plans that have sizeable participation even 
where the employee pays the full cost. Yet because basic plans generally 
limit benefits to care in a hospital and to scheduled doctors’ fees for 
surgery or hospital visits, they are not a complete answer to the need for 
insurance protection against medical costs, nor is this their claim. Many 
medical expenses do not fall into the categories covered; where they are 
covered, the benefits may stop long before expenses stop. 


Major Medical Expense Insurance 


Every family faces the possibility of medical expenses far exceeding 
the amount that can be handled in the regular family budget, and far 
exceeding the expenses normally covered under basic insurance plans. It 
was to provide a broader coverage of medical expenses and to help meet 
situations in which the expenses are extraordinarily large that group 
major medical expense insurance was developed. 

Major medical is a relatively new form of insurance protection: it was 
first made available only about ten years ago. Strong impetus to the 
adoption of this protection in the college world was provided by studies 
conducted by Teachers Insurance and Annuity Association under the 
sponsorship of the Ford Foundation, resulting in wide attention on the 
part of the colleges and the extension of the services of TIAA to include 
this form of insurance. The coverage is growing fast. One third of the 
privately supported universities and one fifth of the private liberal arts 
colleges now have major medical plans. Table 5 shows the number of 
major medical expense plans in effect in 1959. 
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Table 5 


Group Major Medical Expense Insurance Plans in 
Four-Year Institutions of Higher Education 

Institutions with Major 

Type of Institution Total Respondents Medical Expense Plans 


Teachers Per centof Teachers 
Employed Respond- Employed 
No. (Approx.) No. ents (Approx.) Per cent 
Universities 


Public 74 $9,023 24 32-4 21,038 35-6 

Private 59 44,647 20-339 21,834 48.9 
Liberal Arts Colleges 

Public 55 9,043 II 20.0 1,532 16.9 

Private 467 37,835 99 21.2 9,130 24.1 


Teachers Colleges 113 9,746 23 20.4 2,343 24.0 
Other 194 14,921 32 16.5 4,914 32.9 


Total 962 175,21§ 209 21.7 60,790 = 34-7 


Major medical insurance plans may be added as a supplement to a basic 
plan such as Blue Cross-Blue Shield or can be designed to provide the 
entire medical expense insurance program of a college or university. 
Seventy-five per cent of the major medical plans in the colleges are 
carried as an addition to the institution’s basic plan. 

Objectives of a Major Medical Plan. By establishing a major medical 
plan, a college can free its staff members from concern over the more 
serious financial problems of medical care. In installing a plan, the most 
important decisions for the college are those having to do with the plan’s 
objectives, rather than with technical or actuarial aspects. The ideal to be 
sought after is a plan which is attractive in both cost and benefits, and 
which meets the needs for insurance protection while including controls 
designed to avoid abuse. 

Features of Major Medical Expense Insurance. Most group major 
medical insurance plans incorporate the following features: 


1) A broad scope of coverage, including not only surgery and hospi- 
talization, but physicians’ care in the home, office and hospital, private- 
duty nursing, rental of special equipment, and prescription drugs and 
medicines. 

2) A high maximum, such as $10,000 or $15,000, for benefits. 





3) Excepting a dollar maximum on the daily hospital charges allow- 
able for private room and board, and a limit on charges for out-of- 
hospital psychiatric care, there are usually no “inside limits” such as 
scheduled allowances for specified surgical charges or doctors’ visits, 
numbers of days of hospitalization allowed, etc. 

4) Family coverage, so that the plans provide benefits for medical 
expenses incurred by employees and by their eligible dependents. 

5) A “cash deductible” amount, designed to screen out smaller ex- 
penses which a family should be able to meet from current income or 
savings. The cash deductible amount is the out-of-pocket amount paid 
by the individual for covered medical expenses before reimbursement 
begins under the major medical plan. 

6) A co-insurance percentage, which is the precentage of covered 
medical expenses, above the cash deductible amount, that the insured 
pays himself and for which he is not reimbursed by the major medical 
plan. The co-insurance rate is usually 20 per cent. This provision is de- 
signed to encourage the individual to use discretion with respect to the 
type and extent of facilities he uses. 

7) A benefit period. This is the period during which major medical 
benefits are paid for covered expenses incurred after the cash deductible 
amount has been satisfied. 


How a Major Medical Plan Works. Here is an actual example of the 
way a major medical plan absorbed the impact of medical expenses. A 
professor became seriously ill with acute hepatitis, a liver infection. He 
went immediately to the hospital, where he was confined for seven 
weeks. His basic hospital plan paid the full cost of semi-private room 
and board for this period, $1,125, and $2,600 more for drugs and labo- 
ratory tests. But this was only the beginning of his expenses. Special 
nurses were required, costing $2,000, and additional medical charges, and 
charges for blood transfusions, serum and blood fractions, came to 
$6,850 more. As soon as there were expenses incurred that were not 
covered by the basic plan, the individual himself paid a “deductible” of 
$100 and the major medical plan then took over 80 per cent of the re- 
maining expenses. The total expense amounted to $12,575. Of this total, 
Blue Cross paid $3,725 (30 per cent) and the major medical plan paid 
$7,000 (56 per cent). The amount remaining for the insured to pay, 
including the $100 deductible, was $1,850 (14 per cent). 
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Disability Income Plans, Short-Term and Long-Term ‘ 


Most periods of disability due to sickness or injury are of short dura- 
tion and do not constitute a substantial threat to the staff member’s 
source of livelihood. On the other hand, when a long-term, total disa- 
bility strikes, the economic impact on the victim and his family is usu- 
ally tragic. 

Short-Term Disabilities. Protection of staff members against loss of 
earnings during periods of sickness or injury lasting from a few days up 
to six months is usually achieved in the colleges through salary continu- 
ation programs, either formal (stated in writing) or informal. Only a 
few institutions use group insurance to provide income benefits during 
specified periods of disability. Many college employees are covered 
under Workmen’s Compensation laws that provide income benefits for 
injuries arising in the course of employment or for occupational illnesses. 

Most colleges—about 60 per cent—handle short-term disabilities in- 
formally, deciding each case “on its merits.” Depending on the circum- 
stances and on the judgment of college officials, the disabled staff mem- 
ber may be continued on all or part of salary for varying periods of time. 
When a formal salary continuation or sick leave program is in effect, it 
usually takes the form of keeping the disabled staff member on full or 
part pay for a specified number of days or months, or until the end of the 
semester or academic year. Approximately one fourth of the institutions 
of higher education have formal salary continuation or sick leave plans. 
Table 6 shows the distribution of all the methods currently used to pro- 
vide income during disabilities lasting less than six months. 


Table 6 


Income Continuation for Faculty During Disability of Less 
Than Six Months in Four-Year Institutions of Higher Education 


Institutions Per cent 
Each Case “On Its Merits” (Discretionary ) 571 58.1 
Salary Continuation Plan 268 27.2 
Insured Weekly Indemnity Plan 35 3.6 
No Provision 50 5.1 
No Answer to Question 59 6.0 


Total 983 100.0 
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Long-Term Total Disability. The financial effects of a long-term, total 
disability on the disabled staff member’s family are usually more severe 
even than those caused by his death, because, unlike death, the risk of 
total disability is covered by relatively little insurance to help the family 
through a readjustment period and to provide income thereafter. Instead 
the former breadwinner becomes a dependent member of the household, 
in some cases requiring continual medical care and special nursing. 

Until recently plans for the protection of staff members in the event 
of long-term disability were rarely available. A survey of the colleges in 
1956 indicated that a substantial majority had been confronted with one 
or more cases of long-term, total disability within the previous ten years 
and, in the absence of formal insurance provisions, had attempted to 
meet these cases in whatever manner circumstances permitted. The ab- 
sence of insured plans meant wide disparity, uncertainty and hidden 
costs in the handling of disability cases. There were only a few excep- 
tions to the general absence of formal plans for total disability income. 
Provision for early retirement for disability in some of the colleges has 
helped staff members who have become disabled, but unless the indi- 
vidual is fairly close to retirement, early retirement benefits for disa- 
bility are seldom adequate. 

Since 1 July 1957 the Social Security Act has provided for payment 
of total disability benefits to disabled persons between the ages of 50 and 
65, and since 1 October 1958 dependents of persons receiving Social 
Security disability benefits are entitled to receive benefits. Under the 
“disability freeze” provision of the Social Security Act, eligible persons 
who are totally disabled but who have not yet reached the age of 50 and 
are thus not eligible for disability income benefits, preserve their insured 
status so that they may rece've disability benefits beginning at age 50 and 
retirement benefits at age 65. 

New Total Disability Income Program. The outcome of the TIAA 
studies of disability income coverage, and of the continuing interest of 
the Ford Foundation in developing means of insuring adequate income 
benefits for totally disabled college staff members, was an appropriation 
by the Foundation to enable TIAA to establish a total disability income 
plan for educational institutions. The Ford Foundation appropriation of 
$5 million in 1956 was designed to facilitate extension of both major 
medical and long-term, total disability income protection to staff mem- 
bers in higher education, and provided for contingency reserves and 
developmental expenses. 
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The new long-term, total disability coverage available to the colleges 
provides two types of benefits: (1) a monthly cash income benefit and 
(2) continuation of premium payments to the individual’s TIAA-CREF 
retirement annuity. Institutions having a TIAA retirement plan may 
adopt the complete program or either of the disability benefits separately. 
Institutions not having a TIAA retirement plan are eligible for the 
monthly cash income benefit but not, obviously, for the continuation of 
annuity premiums. 

The income and waiver benefits begin after the insured staff member 
has been totally disabled for a period of six consecutive months and they 
continue during such disability until he reaches the age of 65. The 
monthly income benefits during disability may be set at half salary or 
such smaller amount as may be established at a particular college for its 
plan, but may not exceed a stated maximum amount per month, the 
amount depending on the size of the institution. 

The monthly disability income benefit stops at age 65, as does the 
benefit that pays the TIAA-CREF annuity premiums. At that age the 
annuity payment to the individual can begin, with the individual choos- 
ing whichever of the various annuity income options he wishes. Thus the 
TIAA program provides a combination of disability and retirement 
income, lasting throughout life. 

The disability income benefits are integrated with the disability bene- 
fits of Social Security and Workmen’s Compensation so that the indi- 
vidual will have a uniform level of benefits throughout the disability 
period. By reducing the TIAA benefits by the amount of any Social 
Security benefits payable, the college is aided in providing a good level 
of benefits for the disabled staff member at all ages at a realizable and 
practical cost. 


Conclusion 


The last dozen years have seen the doubling of the number of life in- 
surance plans for staff members in U. S. higher education and an increas- 
ing utilization of basic hospital-surgical-medical plans. More recently, 
major medical expense insurance and total disability income insurance 
have become available to the colleges. These four insurance programs, 
in addition to the benefits of retirement plans, are helping increasing 
numbers of institutions meet their staff members’ economic needs. They 
are also helping the colleges successfully to meet competition for per- 
sonnel. Care must be taken to make sure that each plan is advantageous 
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to the employee according to his real needs and to the institution in 
furthering its educational goals. When this is done the result is a sub- 
stantial strengthening of educational resources. 


1. These data are derived from the study by William C. Greenough and Francis 
P. King, Retirement and Insurance Plans in American Colleges, Columbia University 
Press, 1959. 

2. Originally published in Association of American Colleges Bulletin, XXXVI, 2, 
May 1950, pages 326-28, and, with subsequent amendments, in the Association of 
American Colleges Bulletin, XLIV, 1, March 1958, pages 144-47. 





Continuing Adult Education: 
A Challenge in the Liberal Arts 


A. A. LIVERIGHT 


W hat type of institution is best equipped to develop a 
meaningful and effective adult education program? 
Many would say a large university —but the author 
makes quite a case for the smaller liberal arts college 


Why Continuing Education—By Whom—Toward What Ends 


During the first half of the twentieth century change has been our most 
pervading characteristic. The automobile has replaced the carriage. Well 
over half of the appliances and conveniences now used by the housewife 
were not even invented in 1900. Achievements in electronics, our knowl- 
edge of outer space, our use of atomic energy, not only weren’t known 


fifty years ago but were hardly even dreamt about. The way men and 
women work has altered materially. 

Weare no longer isolationists—even in the Mid West. We are a major 
power in world affairs and we are—whether we like it or not—the leaders 
of the free world. 

But, as we compare the changes which have taken place in all other 
areas of our life—our technology, our scientific discoveries, our material 
well-being, our travel and transportation—with the changes which have 
taken place in our educational program, it seems apparent that we are still 
basking in the nostalgic luxury of a horse-and-buggy educational system 
in the face of an atomic and interplanetary age. 

When I suggest that we are still operating in a horse-and-buggy edu- 
cational era I am not thinking of the posture chairs, the indirect lighting 
and the other desirable animal comforts provided by the educational 
architects but rather of our program and curriculum. 

May I suggest that what we need—and what I believe you at Witten- 


Nore: Address delivered at Program of Commemoration, Wittenberg University, 
17 September 1959. 





berg are thinking about and planning for—is a totally new concept of an 
educational program and curriculum for the late twentieth century? 

I suggest that in 1970 an undergraduate educational program must be a 
twofold program which, on the one hand, prepares for jobs, professions 
and mature life and which, on the other (and just as planfully), prepares 
for continuing education in a “learning society.” 

With respect to the need for considering continuing education as an 
integral part of any educational program for the future: 

First, let me buttress my own belief about the need for continuing 
education by quoting only one of a rapidly increasing number of state- 
ments by some of the top leaders in the United States on this subject. 

Mr. Killian, in the report of The President’s Science Advisory Com- 

mittee has this to say: 
No one in the United States denies that we should have a first class system 
of formal education. But not everyone realizes that the strength and happiness, 
even the survival of our democratic society will be determined primarily by 
the excellence and the appropriateness of our educational patterns. Nor is 
everyone aware that learning, though it begins during the school years is a 
life-long venture: that education is a part of life, not merely a preparation 
for it. 


Second, let me mention briefly some of the more compelling reasons 
which call for a lifelong, continuing program of education. Since most 
of these reasons are well known, I will merely touch upon them without 
going into details. Continuing education is required because: (a) the rate 
of change in our knowledge and technology is such that adults must be 
re-educated annually if they are to keep pace with it; (b) longer life and 
increasing automation provide for greater leisure which challenges edu- 
cators to fill it with important and meaningful programs of continuing 
education; (c) increasingly important and complex decisions affecting 
every citizen demand that all citizens have current information and 
understanding so that they may participate intelligently in making these 

decisions; (d) the movement from the farm to the city and the new 
"problems of urbanization require a continuing re-education of adults so 
that they can act intelligently in new and changing environments; (e) 
the concurrent problems of isolation, loneliness and anonymity call for a 
new kind of liberal education for adults which will permit them to live 
with themselves and to develop their own intellectual and spiritual 
capacities. 

At this point I may be asked: “Why should the college or university 
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assume this task of continuing education? Isn’t the role of the liberal arts 
college to prepare our youth for life and for a profession? When we 
have completed that job haven’t we fulfilled our traditional obligation?” 
My answer—and that of other more qualified persons—is a multiple one. 

First, this preparation for life in our times is one which cannot be 
completed during the undergraduate days but is an educational task 
which must continue throughout life. Next, I would suggest answering 
this question by another. What in the statutes and traditions of our insti- 
tutions of higher education suggests that we do not have a responsibility 
for continuing education? Where in our traditions of higher education 
is it stated that higher education is completed when a bachelor’s, a 
master’s or even a doctor’s degree is awarded? Furthermore, I believe 
that it may well be the liberal arts colleges rather than the large state 
universities or special—purpose urban evening colleges which will by 
1970 provide the kind of liberal continuing education which we must 
have in order to exist as free people. 

There are, I believe, some valid reasons why the smaller liberal arts 
colleges and universities are especially well placed to carry on this pro- 
gram of broad, continuing liberal education for adults. 

The large universities generally place research first in their hierarchy 
of goods and responsibilities. Consequently, they look upon their gradu- 
ate schools primarily as breeding grounds for good researchers and on 
their undergraduate schools as seed-beds in which they can nurture and 
stimulate the growth of good potential graduate students. Given this 
hierarchy, the role of teaching men and women to be really human 
comes fairly far down the list. 

On the other hand, the small liberal arts college or university appears 
to place less emphasis on the pure research aspects of education and more 
on teaching men and women the things they need to know to become, 
in fact, human. The hope, therefore, of developing the kind of continu- 
ing liberal education which is required seems to lie primarily with such 
institutions. 

Now let us turn to the goals of a program of continuing liberal edu- 
cation. In the undergraduate period, in the words of Hans Simons of the 
New School for Social Research, our major educational task is one of 
“socialization”—preparing our youth to exist and to cope in our demo- 
cratic society. In adult or continuing education, on the other hand, 
Simons suggests that the major purpose is to “individualize”—to provide 
adults with the kinds of learning which make it possible to live with 
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themselves and to grow and develop as human beings who are “inner- 
directed” rather than “other-directed.” 

More specifically, the goals of higher liberal adult education, as identi- 
fied by representatives of some twenty institutions carrying on such 
programs are: developing the ability to examine personal and social atti- 
tudes and values; awakening an appreciation of the intellectual and 
aesthetic values by which we operate; stimulation of critical enquiry and 
analysis; learning the skills of making judgments, informed and ‘inde- 
pendent, on an intelligent basis; opening up interest in new areas of 
intellectual activity; developing skills in seeing valid connections and 
interrelationships; developing sympathy and understanding with di- 
vergent points of view; acquiring knowledge about the great problems 
of man; and stimulating participation in an increasing number of edu- 
cational programs. 


Essential Elements of a Program of 
Continuing Higher Education 


And now, before I suggest what a program of continuing education 
to achieve such objectives might look like, let me propose in very brief 
and encapsulated form what are the essential elements which should be 
included in such a program. 


First, the undergraduate curriculum and teaching methods must take cogni- 
zance of the need for continuing education and must instill a concern for such 
education into the undergraduate student. 


Second, colleges and universities must maintain contact with their graduates 
during the period after graduation when they are primarily interested in vo- 
cational and community concerns. 


Third, liberal arts colleges and universities must develop planned and se- 
quential programs of liberal education for adults which will be of sufficient 
quality to challenge the interest of graduates when they are ready to resume 
their formal education. 


Fourth, liberal education programs for adults must be provided in such 
manner and planned in such a way that an adult reentering his educational 
career can follow up his broad and liberal education at increasingly complex 
levels and depths so that it becomes, in fact, a life-long program of learning. 


Fifth, these programs of continuing education must be supported by a na- 
tional climate which reinforces the importance of such education. In other 
words, the image of the man who continues his education, who is an active 
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member of the learning society, must become the “Man of Distinction of 
1970.” 


A Model Program 


To see how these elements might be applied in an actual program let 
us look into a crystal ball and examine what might happen to a modern- 
day Tom Jones during his collegiate and post-collegiate days at an insti- 
tution such as Wittenberg in 1970. 

As Tom starts college, he is impressed by the kind of teaching and the 
methods used in class. He finds that he is treated more as an adult than he 
had expected. He is interested to find that the program is based on con- 
siderable discussion and that he, as a student, is expected to do much more 
for himself than was ever true before. In bull session he finds out that the 
quality of teaching has increased materially since faculty members regu- 
larly teach adults as well as undergraduates. 

Tom is also impressed by the fact that no course is ever “finished.” 
When the semester draws to a close no faculty member ever suggests that 
the course is over. Emphasis is rather placed on the discussion of book- — 
lists, projects, field assignments and the like which will carry on the 
learning process. Final exams reflect this emphasis by asking Tom to 
discuss his plans for continuing study or reading in a particular area. 

As Tom moves on to his junior and senior years he is interested—but 
not surprised—to discover that a number of older alumni of Wittenberg 
are also members of the class. Enquiry reveals that these are men who 
either have retired or are on a “business sabbatical” which makes it pos- 
sible for them to return to college for a year-at a time. In many cases their 
wives also take part in the classes. Tom and his classmates find that these 
classes become especially interesting and stimulating since the older 
members of the group have all kinds of relevant experience, not covered 
in the text book, to add to the discussions. Even before he graduates, 
therefore, Tom has come to accept the basic idea and concept of con- 
tinuing education. He is constantly faced with adults who are in the 
process of continuing their own education and he realizes that the 
Wittenberg campus is one which welcomes adults throughout their life. 
He comes, therefore, to look upon continuing education as a way of life 
and one that he expects to assume. 

During the senior year Tom, along with his classmates, takes part in 
the second orientation program offered at Wittenberg. This orientation, 
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now a regular part of the senior year, is concerned with orienting Tom 
and his classmates to life after graduation. 
Conversations with the Continuing Education Counselor reveal that 


Tom has a number of different paths of continuing education open to 
him. These are: 


First, a planned and continuing program of education leading to an M.A. in 
Citizenship. 

Second, a similar program leading to an M.A. in General Education. 

Third, an Honors Program for Adults, whereby Tom may, after qualifying 
either for the M.A. in citizenship or general education, or after otherwise 
demonstrating his qualifications for continuing high level study after gradu- 
ation, undertake an independent program of study and investigation super- 
vised by one of the regular faculty members. 

Fourth, a great variety of individual correspondence and reading programs 
which do not necessarily lead to a higher degree but which can be taken as 
Tom and other graduates develop or wish to carry on specific educational 
interests and pursuits. 


Talking to Tom and his fellow seniors during the continuing edu- 
cation orientation period, the President of Wittenberg emphasizes that 
the keynote of the continuing education program at Wittenberg is flexi- 


bility combined with continuity. 

He also emphasizes that, since the educational interests and concerns 
of graduates may change materially during the years after graduation, it 
is very unlikely that any graduate will determine at the point of gradu- 
ation on a program of continuing education which he will stick to for 
the rest of his life. As a result, Wittenberg combined with the flexi- 
bility of the program a continuing educational counseling service to its 
graduates. 

Discussing the patterns of educational development followed by past 
Wittenberg graduates, the president reports that in the majority of cases 
both the men and the women participate in rather sporadic and unrelated 
reading and correspondence programs during the first ten years or so 
after graduation. An increasing number of graduates each year do take 
part in some program but few of them work directly toward one of the 
M.A. programs. During this first ten-year period the greatest interest and 
registration is in reading courses relating to the following areas: family 
and child development and marital relations; international relations; 
parent-school relations; community relations and planning—plus some 
reading programs in communication and human relations. 
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The president also emphasizes that female graduates of Wittenberg 
constitute the large majority of those taking part in the continuing edu- 
cation program during the first ten years after graduation. Many of the 
women have found that the reading and correspondence programs pro- 
vide a welcome and stimulating relief from home duties and children. In 
some instances, where a number of Wittenberg graduates live in one 
area, the president reports, the alumni secretary has been of assistance in 
organizing local discussion groups in which recent graduates get to- 
gether to discuss some of the reading and correspondence programs. 

After the first ten years, an increasing number of graduates, who have 
become active in various community activities (PTA’s, service clubs, 
community planning groups and the like) decide that they would like to 
undertake a more integrated and planned program of study in citizenship. 
At this point many of them come back to see the counselor or work with 
him through correspondence to plan a definite course of study which 
will lead toward the M.A. in Citizenship. This program combines read- 
ing and correspondence courses, dealing with the community and the 
state, with special projects and field work in community agencies. 

During this same period some graduates decide that they are too 
specialized (especially doctors, engineers and scientists) and want to 
carry on a continuing general education program which will serve as an 
antidote to their specialized responsibilities. These persons enroll in the 
planned program leading toward the M.A. in General Education. By and 
large, however, the greatest incidence of registrations for the M.A. in 
General Education occurs between the ages of 35 and 45, when the chil- 
dren are leaving the home and the man of the family decides that he 
wants to make better use of his leisure time and enrich his life. 

As for the Honors Program for Adults, there are only a small handful 
of graduates now (that is in 1970) enrolled but the number is increasing 
remarkably each year. These honors candidates are primarily women 
(45 or 50 years and up), whose children have left home and men who 
are on the point of retirement from business and are eager to develop 
some program before they retire. Their honors programs are based on 
individual reading and study, developed in consultation with one of the 
Wittenberg faculty members, and in every case provide opportunities 
for continuing study at greater depth and breadth for an indefinite 
period of time. 

The president, in talking to the seniors, also points out to them the 
increasing extent to which the campus is being used each summer for 
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various facets of the continuing education program. During the past 
year, he tells them, two seminars in humanities have been operated for 
persons involved in the General Education M.A. program and three 
seminars for graduates working toward the M.A. in Citizenship. In each 
case, the registration has been about evenly divided between persons 
working toward a master’s degree and persons who are interested in the 
stimulation of participating in the seminar itself rather than working 
toward any degree. He also mentions that, in addition to humanistic 
institutes for business executives and federal executives, some thirty men 
and women working in the honors program were on the campus for the 
entire summer, using the library facilities, consulting with the faculty 
and, where pertinent, participating in the seminars. 

The president reports that the community education program, which 
was already an active part of the Wittenberg educational program in 
1959, has been continued. 

A number of special institutes in humanistic studies are being carried 
on for business and government executives in the Springfield area. The 
number of adults who want to complete requirements for degrees and 
undergraduate credit has decreased because of the increasing number of 
persons who have completed college and, except where Wittenberg 
faculty has special competence, those who are interested in the under- 
graduate degree are taken care of by the new community and municipal 
colleges. At the same time, an increasing number of residents of the 
Springfield area are enrolling for the summer institutes and for the other 
aspects of the continuing education program at Wittenberg. 

I am afraid that time prevents me from further elaboration of this 
personal utopia. It is true that I have not grappled with the hard realities 
of how to secure sufficient faculty in the face of the increasing enrol- 
ment bulge. I have not dealt with the problems of financing such a pro- 
gram of continuing education or of how to change an alumni association 
into a learning association. But I believe that answers to these questions 
will follow upon the development of a bold and imaginative plan of 
continuing education. Our colleges and universities have available to 
them a new, challenging, important and powerful educational constitu- 
ency. Whether they will develop this constituency through my utopian 
plan or another very different one does not matter. But it does matter 
very much whether they develop some program of continuing liberal 
education. 





Developing Responsible Citizens 
Through Instruction 


LAWRENCE P. DeBOER 


True liberal education does not seek to train the 
student to think for himself, but to think for himself. 
The difference is all-important, maintains the writer 

in this plea for what he calls “subjective scholarship” 


Every generation of educators has been concerned in one way or an- 
other with the motivation, initiative and involvement of students. Per- 
haps this concern among educators is like that of every generation of 
parents who fear that their children are going to the dogs. But recently 
student motivation has received increasing attention as witnessed by the 
number of books and monographs related to the subject. Not only are 
instructors, administrators and trustees voicing their concern. but a com- 
mon topic of conversation among students is their own “apathy” and 
“complacency.” 

Undoubtedly this problem is part of the total “crisis in education” and 
not the result of a sudden drop in the desire for knowledge. It seems that 
the larger crisis off campus has revealed deficiencies of long standing on 
campus by making greater demands upon educational institutions and 
their graduates. Students did not degenerate into irresponsible, apathetic 
people last year. But the critical national and international situations 
have increased the demand for responsible leadership and we are now 
aware that the supply is unequal to the demand. 

A failure to realize that the urgency we feel over this question is rela- 
tive to the crisis situation can lead to imprudent action in every area of 
educational planning. The need for increasing the sense of responsibility 
among students could mislead us into expecting more responsible thought 
and action than is reasonable. Lightheartedness and preoccupation with 
“irrelevant” matters, which are normal for people of college age, may 
appear as irresponsibility to adults living under the pressures of a turbu- 
lent world. We should not wish for a college filled with “old men.” On 
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the other hand, many students in American undergraduate institutions 
are being robbed of an education because there is insufficient desire to 
exploit college years as preparation for self-conscious adult living. Not 
a few students give the impression of retaining the motivation of pre- 
adolescent days—when they rushed from the breakfast table to the vacant 
lot for a day of play—being irritated by those nasty adults who bother 
them with a few chores. We can expect more of students than this, and 
we are being made aware that we must. 

The college implies its expectations of its students by the way it ap- 
proaches its task. On the one hand, if it views its task as primarily instruc- 
tion, the student demonstrates responsibility if his final grade-average is 
equal to his best ability. On the other hand, if the college views its task 
as producing “well-rounded” citizens, it also provides extra-curricular 
activities and expects the student to participate. A cold war is now being 
waged between those who believe that the college should limit its task to 
instruction and those who believe that the college must continue to as- 
sume responsibility for the “whole person.” By and large, the former 
argue that the college should not concern itself with the question of 
student responsibility except in terms of motivation to study. They con- 
tend that the student should be protected against involvement and re- 
sponsibilities outside his academic work in order that he may give it his 
undivided attention. The latter group emphasizes the continuity between 
college years and adult citizenship: it follows that undergraduate insti- 
tutions should stimulate interest in the concerns of responsible citizen- 
ship. 

The demands of the present world situation indicate that both are 
right and both are wrong. We see that the college must cease to view its 
task as instruction plus training students for responsible citizenship and 
work toward preparing men and women for responsible citizenship 
through its major task of instruction. We need intelligent, well-moti- 
vated, responsible leadership; we need men and women who can make 
intelligent decisions and who are motivated by a passion for the freedom 
and destiny of man. If we see our task as primarily instruction divorced 
from responsible citizenship, we send men into society with clever minds 
and a mass of facts irrelevant to their lives in the community of human 
beings. If we continue to prepare students for responsible citizenship 
through extra-curricular activities we play into the hands of those in our 
society who want “well-rounded” men but who care little for their 
intellectual ability. This is the context within which we must view the 
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question of student responsibility: we are being challenged to develop 
self-conscious and responsible citizens through our primary task of 
instruction. 


The Roots of the Problem 


This being our challenge, we cannot meet it by refining our present 
educational practices: we must shake the foundations. It calls for a re- 
consideration of the educational theory which underlies our practice. 
We have come to the present impasse, in which responsible citizenship is 
disengaged from instruction and learning, because our educational prac- 
tices are based upon a concept of man which eludes the whole element of 
responsibility as an aspect of human nature. This concept of man is well 
illustrated by recent studies of the effects of education. These studies are 
undertaken in line with the best methods found in the best colleges and 
universities, methods used by every respectable instructor, researcher 
and administrator to study every form of human behavior and to analyze 
any institution of human society. The methods vary to some extent, and 
they are constantly being refined, but by and large they proceed upon 
the same understanding of man. 

Suppose a college administrator proposes a study of student apathy 
and complacency in the hope of using the conclusions of the investiga- 
tion to increase student motivation. How might he proceed? A meeting 
of the faculty is called to inform them of the administration’s concern. 
A committee is appointed to study the problem. The committee consists 
of three men from the behavioral sciences, the chairman of the humani- 
ties division, the dean of students and the college psychiatrist. At its first 
meeting the committee reduces the problem to manageable proportions 
by selecting a few indicators which seem to define what the administra- 
tion is after. They “construct sets of indicators which can be practically 
applied to the people studied which meet the technical requirements of 
a reliable measure. . .”* Having defined their method and the controls 
under which the method is to be applied they choose a select group of 
graduate students to grind out the data. 

At the next faculty meeting the committee reports that they are well 
under way, but since they must have data covering the four years of 
college residence their final report will not be ready for five years. At 
that time they will present a summary report that will indicate student 
response to various courses which will now be taught by the same in- 
structors using the same method with two different groups of students. 
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For instance, one course will be taught by the same instructor using the 
same method, first to ten select juniors from professional homes, sub- 
urban communities and preparatory schools, who are living in fraterni- 
ties, then to ten equally select juniors from professional homes, suburban 
communities and preparatory schools, but living in college dormitories, 
etc., etc., etc. On the basis of such data the committee will make recom- 
mendations to the faculty concerning changes in curriculum, teaching 
methods, size of classes, living conditions and so on. It is assumed that 
such changes will have considerable effect upon the motivational re- 
sponse of the students. 

This committee is working on the assumption that students, that is 
human beings, are organisms which organize their behavior and form 
patterns of thought and action through instinctive response to environ- 
mental stimuli. Man is a biological organism with unusual equipment for 
adaptation. His ends are essentially the same as those of pre-human 
organisms, although his means for attaining these ends are more complex 
and graceful. His uniqueness lies in his ability to develop patterns of 
thought by use of referential processes made possible by a complex 
central nervous system. The college has the responsibility to construct 
an environment which presents the student with adequate opportunity 
to refine his use of these processes. Man is an animal with great capacity 
for solving problems presented by his environment. He is motivated to 
solve these problems by an instinctive desire for survival which he shares 
with all other animals; but unlike other species he desires to add to 
existence grace and pleasantries, and for this he needs an education. 

Both the systematic studies of the effects of education and the more 
usual attempts at improving education are based upon this orientation 
with its theoretical assumptions about the nature of man. Since we can- 
not alter the instinctive basis of the human species, our only recourse is 
to re-channel the direction of behavior by a manipulation of the environ- 
ment. We make changes in the curriculum, step up requirements, reduce 
course loads, reduce the size of classes, initiate honors programs, add or 
subtract extra-curricular activities and increase the counseling personnel. 
A change in environmental stimuli is calculated to produce a change in 
student response in much the same way that more english on the cue 
ball is calculated to change the response of the eight ball in the hope that 
it will end in the side pocket. 

But response to environmental stimuli is not responsibility. Responsi- 
bility is a distinctively human property tied to that aspect of human 
nature which is a constant source of embarrassment to every scientific 
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attempt to understand man—that is, his freedom. It cannot be reduced to 
a learned pattern of behavior derived from a more basic instinct. Tradi- 
tional instinct-response approaches to education have little to say about 
the specific properties of human existence. They appear to solve prob- 
lems which they by-pass. They lack a conceptual basis for the study of 
man as man, one aspect of which is responsibility. 

Thus it happens that this scientific orientation which dominates edu- 
cational theory and practice is not only an inadequate orientation for the 
study of student responsibility: it is related to the problem as a cause. 
For surely the attempts of the behavioral and social sciences to “take the 
measure of man” by reducing his being to pushes and pulls which yield 
to quantitative measurement smells of depersonalization. On the other 
hand, it is at least probable that responsibility, whether of the student or 
of any other human being, smacks of the very essence of human nature 
which distinguishes him from the world which is bis environment and 
which is measured by him. 

Beginning with the Copernican Revolution man has been read out of 
the universe; the metaphysical foundations of modern science left man 
in his essential nature without a place in the world as known. It occurred 
to philosophers and scientists that knowledge of the knower may be as 
desirable and important as knowledge of what it was assumed he could 
know. And being unwilling to let go of those presuppositions which 
barred an understanding of himself, man reduced his nature to the level 
of things he could know and set about studying his new creation. This 
is something we all know, but for some reason or other we choose to 
ignore this part of our knowledge. How utterly unscientific! Isn’t this 
the reason why the psychologist advocates determinism while on duty 
and demands freedom as a citizen? 

As long as we continue to approach our educational task with these 
presuppositions, as long as we ignore the fact that we are teaching 
persons and not problem-solving organisms seeking adjustment to the 
environment, we can neither understand nor solve the problem of stu- 
dent apathy and complacency. Refinement of our present practices is not 
the answer. We need to shake the foundations; we need a new orien- 
tation which recognizes the essentially human stuff of students and 
instructors. 


A Conceptual Basis for Educational Theory and Practice 


In our search for a new orientation which will readmit man as man 
into our discourse, we discover that many of the philosophies now 
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reigning on the college campus are useless to us precisely because they 
are wedded to the presuppositions of the scientific orientation which we 
have found inadequate. These philosophies illustrate the depersonali- 
zation of the academic atmosphere. They purposefully delete from their 
data all content which has any bearing upon human existence as such in 
order to produce knowledge which is verifiable by the methods of 
science. William Barrett has recently suggested that these philosophies 
were developed by men who felt guilty about not being scientists." We 
need to look elsewhere for a more adequate conceptual basis on which to 
found the education of human beings. 

In his philosophy Paul Tillich ushers man back into the universe. He 
does so by a reaffirmation of the self and its freedom, thereby ignoring 
the presuppositions of modern philosophies which arbitrarily limit 
knowledge to the world of phenomena in space and time. Man is a self, 
and as such he cannot be understood as a thing. There is a qualitative 
difference between a self and any other reality; a self has a dynamic 
center which is free. To be a self means to possess oneself “in the form 
of self-consciousness.”* Like a spinal cord running through the center of 
our being, the self integrates will, intellect and emotion, the conscious 
and the unconscious, body, mind and soul. A self has individuality, and 
as such “it can be destroyed, or it can be deprived of certain parts’”’* but 
it cannot be divided. A self-conscious being is free. “Freedom is nothing 
more than the possibility of self-centered personal acts.”* Man is free 
when he is acting out of the center of his being. It is not proper to speak 
of the freedom of the will since the will is not the self but a part which is 
integrated into the self as a center. We must speak of the freedom of 
man, “indicating that every part of every function which constitutes 
man a personal self participates in his freedom.”* 

The following paragraph contains Tillich’s definition of responsibility 
and ties it to the freedom of the self: 


Freedom is experienced as deliberation, decision, and responsibility. The 
etymology of each of these words is revealing. Deliberation points to an act of 
weighing (librare) arguments and motives. The person who does the weighing 
is above the motives; as long as he weighs them, he is not identical with any of 
the motives but is free from all of them. To say that the stronger motive 
always prevails is an empty tautology, since the test by which a motive is 
proved stronger is simply that it prevails. The self-centered person does the 
weighing and reacts as a whole, through his personal center, to the struggle 
of the motives. This reaction is called “decision.” The word “decision,” like 
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the word “incision,” involves the image of cutting. A decision cuts off possi- 
bilities, and these were real possibilities; otherwise no cutting would have 
been necessary. The person who does the “cutting” or the “excluding” must 
be beyond what he cuts off or excludes. His personal center has possibilities, 
but it is not identical with any of them. The word “responsibility” points to 
the obligation of the person who has freedom to respond if he is questioned 
about his decisions. He cannot ask anyone else to answer for him. He alone 
must respond, for his acts are determined neither by something outside him 
nor by any part of him but by the centered totality of his being. Each of us is 
responsible for what has happened through the center of his self, the seat and 
organ of his freedom." 


Responsibility is the act of taking upon oneself the obligations and con- 
sequences of free decisions. 

How does one decide where to “cut,” and what “authority” do we use 
to justify and defend our decisions? How does a person arrive at criteria 
for responsible action? Tillich’s answer is by faith as “ultimate concern.” 
Faith defines and establishes freedom. Man is grasped at the center of his 
self by an ultimate concern which moves him toward union with the 
object of that concern. The dynamic movement out of the center of 
oneself toward an ultimate concern is the distinguishing characteristic 
of human nature. This movement is not emotion, although it includes 
emotion; it is not a movement of the intellect, although it is not anti- 
rational; it is more adequately described as pathos, a passion of the whole 
self. The object of this passion, however inadequate it may prove to be 
as an ultimate concern for man, serves as the criterion for responsible 
action. 

This orientation with its categories and presuppositions gives us a 
chance to talk about student responsibility. Our present scientific orien- 
tation cannot include this aspect of man’s essential nature. At its worst 
it robs man of selfhood and freedom by reducing him to a pre-human 
organism; at its best it splits man’s centered self, concentrating on the 
intellect, that highly developed tool for critical reasoning which is capa- 
ble of existing and operating detached from all other aspects of the self 
and thereby producing “objective” knowledge which ought to serve as 
the criterion for judgments. Having disengaged the intellect and its 
knowledge from the rest of the self, we subject the self to the intellect 
and make decisions as dictated by depersonalized knowledge. Conse- 
quently we are not free selves but slaves of our own knowledge of 
things. In the classroom we keep the “mind” nicely segregated from all 
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other aspects of our selfhood. If there is apathy on the campus it can be 
traced, at least in part, to the desire for a kind of objectivity which bolts 
the classroom door against all pathos and against any student who wishes 
to enter body, mind and soul. 


Objective vs Subjective Teaching 


This orientation challenges the widely advocated “objective” teaching. 
As I understand it, teaching objectively means to remain detached from 
the ideas being taught. Ideas are approached in the same way we ap- 
proach inanimate objects. The instructor has fulfilled his responsibility 
when the ideas have been laid on the table, dissected with all the instru- 
ments of criticism at his disposal and left there for dead. If they so desire, 
the students may poke around in the remains and attempt further analysis 
of the parts, but if the idea ever lives again it will be in spite of the 
instructor, not because of him. And no student is allowed to display grief 
or joy over the demise. 

We reverence this objectivity in our teaching because we wish to 
avoid prejudice, bigotry and indoctrination. We inherited our fear of 
these infamous things from the struggle of early modern “free-thinkers” 
against the dogmatism of organized religion; but as usual fear has intimi- 
dated us and we fail to advance, preferring to remain entrenched in the 
same defensive position that thinking men have occupied for the last 
three hundred years. The leaders of the Enlightenment were right in 
fighting the acceptance of beliefs on the authority of the church. Hold- 
ing beliefs without adequate evidence is surely prejudice, bigotry and 
ignorance. 

Thus far we seem willing to go with them. But we have preserved our 
heritage only by distorting it. We tend to identify faith and bigotry 
because we define faith as holding beliefs without adequate evidence. But 
the Enlightenment had its faith, its ultimate concern, to which it pas- 
sionately held sometimes wittingly, sometimes unwittingly; it was a faith 
in autonomous reason: man has a universal law of reason within himself 
which he ought to obey. Since we have been re-taught by Freud an old 
Christian doctrine that much of human reasoning is rationalization, faith 
in autonomous reason is destroyed for us. Thus we retain the free- 
thinker’s fear of bigotry but switch our criteria of judgment, our au- 
thority, from autonomous reason to the technical reason of the scientific 
method and apply it universally and indiscriminately even if we must 
distort the data to fit the method. This method produces beliefs based on 
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adequate evidence, and there we stop. We are left frantically clutching 
our bag of scientific knowledge fearing lest anyone snatch it from us 
while we doze and replace it with a bag of tricks. We are left with 
passions born of fear but without a faith to sustain our freedom. 

In order to quiet our fears and emerge from our entrenchment, we 
need to redefine dogma and indoctrination, purifying them of their 
negative connotations of bigotry and dogmatism. If man is essentially a 
free and centered self, sustained by faith as ultimate concern, then man 
without faith is distorted man. Faith is the movement of the self toward 
an object of ultimate concern. Dogma is a systematic formulation of that 
faith for the purposes of communication and clarification. If man cannot 
exist without faith he cannot exist as an intelligent being without dogma. 
Dogma gives a man a defined place to stand, from which to think and act. 
Without it he is as the chaff blown about by every wind of doctrine. 
The freedom of the faithless is the freedom of an up-rooted tree. 

If indoctrination means to teach from a position informed by an ulti- 
mate concern, then indoctrination means to be human at the same time 
that we are teachers. In this sense indoctrination is desirable if not un- 
avoidable. And we need to take note that the teacher who knows and 
discloses his position is less likely to produce prejudice and bigotry in his 
students than is the teacher who denies, ignores or hides his dogma. 
Objective teaching backfires. Colleges that refuse to teach religion be- 
cause they believe indoctrination is inevitable teach very profoundly the 
belief that religion is an unimportant aspect of human existence, a belief 
without adequate evidence and therefore a prejudice. 

Are we not doing a bit of bad indoctrinating so long as the conformity 
to conventional values revealed in Mr. Philip Jacob’s report* continues? 
We are clutching our “objective” knowledge which is detached from 
human life as such and allowing students to find the necessary dogma 
for living as human beings where they can. They are being indoctrinated 
with the dogma of conventional values. This is a form of indoctrination 
we rightly fear and despise. When students accept dogma on the basis of 
authority, whether it be that of the church or of society, they do so at 
the expense of their freedom. This dogma is being slipped to the students 
under the table, as it were, while we continue to play the game with our 
eyes closed. Were we to demand that all the cards be laid on the table the 
students could exercise their freedom and select for themselves. 

We need to displace our pseudo-objective teaching with enlightened 
subjectivity. Such subjectivity would reintroduce the personal element 
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into the classroom and offer the student the opportunity for responsible 
decisions. The teacher of economic theory has not ended his task when 
he has displayed the dissected anatomies of the free enterprise and the 
social welfare economies. His task has ended when the students have 
heard his decision for or against and the reasons for that decision. His 
teaching has ended when he passes beyond the point of deliberation to 
decision and responsibility. 

We need to reclaim the vocation of the “professor” as stated by Karl 
Adams in the following paragraph: 


. it is the highest and noblest privilege of a German scholar to be a 
“professor” and to proclaim the faith that is in him. A scholar cannot but 
profess that truth which he has discovered in the depths of his own soul by 
using all the scientific means at his disposal and by practising an absolute 
honesty. He must profess the truth which he recognizes as the decisive truth 
and reality. And so he may not put us off with vague hypotheses, or with un- 
decided alternatives; he must define and he must decide.° 


Can Responsibility be Taught? 


Teaching which includes the subjectivity of the instructor does not 
guarantee that the student will exercise his freedom. The instructor is 
not called upon to demand that the student make a decision for or against 
his position. When he has demonstrated that learning does not end with 
deliberation he has taken care of his responsibility. But we are left with 
the question: Can responsibility be taught? 

Again, we can take some clues from Tillich’s understanding of man. 
As indicated above, one characteristic of the centered self is its indi- 
viduality, which means that the self can neither be divided nor conquered 
without being destroyed. “One individual can conquer the entire world 
of objects, but it cannot conquer another person without destroying him 
as a person.”” When we encounter another person we meet with the 
“resistance” of another individual, centered self, and this resistance is 
essential to becoming a person. “In the resistance of the other person the 
person is born. Therefore, there is no person without an encounter with 
other persons.”” “Without this resistance of the ‘thou’ to the ‘ego’, with- 
out the unconditional demand embodied in every person to be acknowl- 
edged as a person in theory and practice, no personal life would be 
possible.” 

Students meet the resistance of demands to study, to write papers and 
exams. Such resistance is plentiful. But there is another kind of resistance 
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which the students must encounter if they are to develop as intelligent, 
free and centered selves: they must meet the resistance of their instruc- 
tors as selves whose center is defined by an enlightened passion for truth 
as they see it. If our task is to teach responsible citizenship through the 
classroom, it will be accomplished when students encounter the resist- 
ance, not of ideologies, but of selves who hold these ideologies to be true. 
Disembodied ideologies can be divided and conquered. But the self of the 
instructor who confesses the ideology as his ultimate concern offers the 
resistance which presents the students with an opportunity to become 
free and responsible citizens. 


A Community of Subjective Scholars 


Colleges and universities are often defined as communities of learning. 
As it is, the only justification for this definition is the juxtaposition of 
faculty homes, offices, student dormitories and classrooms. Imagine, if 
you can, a community of subjective scholars, learned men who have 
concerns to which they hold with a passion. Such a campus would be in 
perpetual state of “war.” Hopefully the battles would be friendly, but 
hardly could inter-faculty relations remain on the level of “cocktail 
togetherness.” A community of scholars is inevitably a confrontation of 
dogma with dogma, which implies a confrontation of individuals. Sub- 
tract the personalities of the learned, the subjective element, from the 
encounters and the same results could be obtained by feeding the various 
ideas through a computing machine. 

A community of subjective scholars would find themselves disarmed 
of the authority they claim or imply as “objective” teachers. The pre- 
tense of objectivity carries with it the assumption of authority which 
enlightened subjectivity can never claim. When verifiable information 
is being imparted, i.e., beliefs for which there is adequate evidence, the 
instructor can demand acceptance. In so far as he is dealing with facts he 
is an authority. But if he assumes the posture of objectivity when dealing 
with an interpretation of those facts—that is when he is dealing with 
ideologies—he erroneously assumes the same authority. The truth of an 
ideology is dependent upon its grasping the personal center of the in- 
structor and of the student. The instructor can claim for his position 
relevance to history and power for human existence; he can claim au- 
thenticity, but he cannot claim authority. A classroom ceases to be a 
community of learning when the instructor poses as an authority. Au- 
thority demands submission. Man has authority over things because he 
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has controlling knowledge of things. Things can be divided and con- 
quered. The authoritarian or objective pose of an instructor is a con- 
quering attitude; it treats students as things to be manipulated and 
precludes the responsibility of the student; it does not recognize his right 
and ability to respond with freedom. 

If a college is a community of learning both intra-faculty and student- 
faculty relations are interpersonal relations. They are not distinguished 
from relations between persons in other settings as encounters between 
depersonalized minds concerned with depersonalized ideas. Their distin- 
guishing feature is the extraordinary emphasis placed upon deliberation 
which precedes decision and responsibility. The aim of a community 
of learning is enlightened self-consciousness, not selfless enlightenment. 


Subjective Teaching and Campus Life 


Having recognized their responsibility to “build character” as well as 
to “train the mind,” colleges have added to the environment of the 
campus many extra-curricular activities and institutional adjuncts such 
as guidance counselors, dormitory proctors, college psychiatrists, chap- 
lains, etc. A division of labor is implied: the instructors can ignore the 
person of the student and continue their “objective” approach to their 
task, while every aspect of the student’s life apart from the critical 
analysis of facts and ideas is cared for by counseling personnel. Conse- 
quently the student is given no indication that there may be some con- 
nection between acquiring knowledge and preparing to live as a mature 
and responsible citizen. I have suggested that our challenge is to prepare 
students for responsible citizenship through our primary task of instruc- 
tion, and that this can be done if our instruction passes beyond the point 
of deliberation to decision and responsibility. 

When a history professor is confronted by a student who is not re- 
sponding to his course, he should not be encouraged by the presence of 
counseling personnel to dismiss the problem as outside his concern. A 
mental health problem may be involved, but it may also be that the 
student has not discovered anything in the course to which he can 
respond. He cannot respond to facts; he must find some living embodi- 
ment of these facts and their interpretation which offers him resistance 
as a free and centered self. A large part of the apathy among students is 
due to boredom over irrelevant facts and theories, which both the in- 
structor and the students are viewing with detachment, so that the ad- 
venture and excitement of learning is missing. The student turns to 
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campus social life and campus counselors for an answer to his lack of 
motivation and orientation. When we find a way to integrate the student 
as a self and the student as a mind, perhaps it will be possible to dispense 
with the heavy emphasis on extra-curricular activities and institutional 
adjuncts over which American undergraduate schools are developing a 
sense of guilt. 


Conclusion 


Subjective teaching does not stand opposed to the traditional aims of 
liberal education: it dares to be more liberal by introducing a radical 
pluralism. It proposes to substitute a pluralism of enlightened and free 
selves, intelligent individuals with a passion for truth, for a pluralism of 
ideas. We have tended to define the aims of liberal education as training 
the student to think for himself: this subjective orientation changes the 
emphasis in this definition to training the student to think for himself. 
Emphasizing the last word of this definition preserves the foundation of 
our liberal heritage, namely the freedom of the individual. 

So long as we continue to imply through our instruction that it is 
enough to deliberate without choosing, so long as we remain thinkers 
detached from ourselves, so long as we reject the responsibility of 


freedom, so long as we are devoid of pathos, so long will apathy claim 
both students and faculty. It takes the courage of freedom to think for 
ourselves. How liberal dare we be? 
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Some Aspects of the 
Teaching of Philosophy 


RICHARD I. McKINNEY 


A study showing that philosophy, once at the heart of 
every curriculum but subsequently relegated to 
second-class status in many institutions, is, in this age of 
confusion, making a heartening comeback 


The present status of the teaching of philosophy in American colleges is 
of interest to all who are concerned with the humanistic disciplines in 
higher education. During World War II many institutions and groups 
were led to re-assess their total curricula, at which time the humanistic 
disciplines and the role of philosophy came in for much discussion. 

In 1943 the Board of Officers of the American Philosophical Associ- 
ation set up a Commission on the Function of Philosophy in Liberal 
Education. Financed by the Rockefeller Foundation, this Commission 
made a comprehensive survey of the status and function of philosophy 
in this country, based on the opinions of professional scholars and people 
in other walks of life. Among the conclusions of the group was that 
“Never has the need for it (philosophy in the great tradition . . . as the 
source of wisdom and rationally founded judgment) been more obvious 
and urgent. The call has come from a number of quarters. Literary 
critics in search of standards that transcend the relatives of time and 
place, moralists convinced that the reality of objective values should now 
be taught with unobjective fervor, theologians desiring to find in meta- 
physical first principles a rational warrant for their faith, are only some 
among the current friends of old-fashioned philosophy in all its cognitive 
austerity.”* 

Another report of an influential study commission which gave some 
attention to this matter is that entitled General Education in a Free 
Society, by the Harvard Committee on General Education at Harvard 
College. This committee maintained that, while there was no unanimity 
of opinion in regard to the place of philosophy in general education, 
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nevertheless “. . . it remains true that a very considerable proportion of 
college students can find in philosophy, if it be taught in a manner suited 
to their background and their needs, one of the most vital of intellectual 
experiences.””* 

A few years later, in 195 1-52, an international enquiry on the teaching 
of philosophy was sponsored by UNESCO. The report of the Com- 
mittee of Experts, published in 1953, makes some significant observations 
on the importance of philosophy in education. They asserted that “As 
democratic civilizations are based on the freedom of the individual to 
rely on the wisdom of their citizens, philosophy, above all subjects, 
should be taught to the greatest possible number, especially at a time 
when the various forms of propaganda particularly menace freedom.”* 
Later in the report, the Committee maintained that “Not only should 
certain aspects of social and political philosophy be taught to all students, 
but philosophy should be a central factor in the integration of knowl- 
edge. Arts and science students should be introduced to the great philo- 
sophical doctrines and great ideas which have influenced mankind.” * 

It is pertinent to mention here one other conclusion of a group giving 
attention to this issue. In 1952, six faculty members representing three 
leading preparatory schools and three outstanding universities, and fi- 
nanced by the Fund for the Republic, reported on a study they had made 
of general education in schools and colleges. In regard to one aspect of 
philosophical study in the college curriculum, this committee said: “We 
think that colleges should require for the bachelor’s degree a full course 
(or the equivalent) in the area of values. . . . Our central concern here 
is to meet an observed need for emphasis on the fact that one of the 
greatest disciplines is that which turns on problems of human choice, 
purpose and value. . . . What we are concerned to communicate, how- 
ever, is the fact that every human being, inevitably, faces such problems 
of choice and purpose, and can face them, like any other set of problems, 
in ignorance or with some training. We feel that somewhere in the cur- 
riculum the student should be exposed to problems of this character not 
as they figure in history or in art, but as problems having a center and 
intellectual importance of their own.”* 

In view of the conclusions reached by these groups and, more es- 
pecially, because of the current discussion of the relative values and 
emphases which should be placed upon the sciences and the humanistic 
disciplines in our present space age, it is fitting that effort be made to 
determine what the present status of the teaching of philosophy is in 
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some representative American colleges and universities. This paper is 
based on the results of a study, made during the academic year 1959-60, 
designed to determine, among other things, the extent to which phi- 
losophy as a specialized discipline is taught in the colleges; the extent to 
which it is required, either specifically or as an option among other 
requirements, of all liberal arts students; what courses may be included in 
such requirements, and the number of students who elect philosophy as 
an area of undergraduate concentration. Effort was made also to deter- 
mine whether undergraduate interest in philosophy is increasing, remains 
fairly constant or is decreasing. 

Included in the study are almost all the four-year liberal arts colleges 
accredited by the Middle States Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools (except the Catholic colleges) and a selected group of other 
institutions representing a cross-section of American higher education. 
The Catholic colleges were excluded from the survey because, as is 
generally known, most, if not all, of the colleges under Catholic auspices 
require of all students a minimum of about 24 semester hours of phi- 
losophy, plus additional hours in theology. Thus, as one teacher in a 
Catholic college put it, all students in these institutions “major” in phi- 
losophy, and only those students who take philosophy courses to the 
extent of ten or twelve hours in excess of what is required of every 
student are considered as concentrating in this field. 

A total of 150 questionnaires were sent in October 1959 to as many 
colleges and universities. One hundred and eight, or 72 per cent, of the 
institutions replied to the questionnaire—a percentage of respondents 
quite above normal, perhaps reflecting a belief in the value of such a 
survey. Of the colleges responding, 39, or 36 per cent, were tax- 
supported, while 69, or 64 per cent, were under private control. This 
report is based on 105 of the replies which were received, including 
39 public and 66 private institutions. 

The approximate undergraduate enrolment of 104 of the responding 
colleges for the first semester of the school year 1959-60 was 387,000 
students. The respondents were asked to give simply the approximate 
enrolment, since the exact figures as would be compiled by the Regis- 
trar’s office were not particularly important for the purpose of this re- 
port. The 39 public colleges had approximately 269,500 undergraduates, 
while 65 of the 66 private colleges reported a total of 117,500 under- 
graduates. It is quite likely that this number represents a fair sample 
from which conclusions about the remainder may be drawn. 
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The range of enrolments in the public institutions was from 800 to 
20,000 undergraduates, with the majority of the colleges reporting enrol- 
ments ranging from 3000 to 7000 students. The range of undergraduate 
enrolment in the private colleges was from 400 to 5700 students, with the 
majority reporting enrolments ranging from 800 to 3000 students. 

One hundred and four of the colleges reported a total of 437 full-time 
teachers of philosophy (an average of 4.2 per college) and 154 part-time 
teachers, or 591 in all. Table 1 shows the distribution of teachers ar- 
ranged by type of college. 


Table 1 
Total Number of Philosophy Teachers in 104 Colleges 


No. of No. of Total No. of 
Type of No. of Full-time No. of Part-time Philosophy 
College Colleges Teachers Colleges Teachers Teachers 
Public 39 209 19 70 ‘ 279 
Private 65 228 38 84 312 


Totals 104 437 57 154 591 


Table 2 shows the ratio of full-time philosophy teachers to the total 
number of undergraduates. 


Table 2z 


Ratio of Philosophy Teachers 
To the Total Number of Undergraduates 
TotalNo. Average No. Average No. 


Type of No. of Estimated Full-time Teachers Students per 
College Colleges Enrolment Teachers per college Teacher 


Public 39 269,500 209 5-4 1,289 
Private 65 117,500 228 3-5 515 


Totals 104 387,000 437 4.2 886 


A wide variation is to be observed in the proportion of teachers of 
philosophy to the size of the undergraduate enrolment. For example, one 
college with an enrolment of 720 students reported five full-time teachers 
of philosophy. In this institution, however, a three-hour course in phi- 
losophy was required of all students. On the other hand, one college with 
an enrolment of 3500 students reported seven full-time philosophy 
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teachers, while another with 4500 students reported only two full-time 
teachers in this field. It is of interest to observe that the private colleges 
show a considerably smaller number of undergraduates per philosophy 
teacher than do the public institutions. Doubtless this is indicative of the 
fact that the private colleges have a much larger percentage of liberal 
arts students than do the public colleges. 


Teaching Load 


The average weekly teaching load in clock hours for the philosophy 
teachers of this study was 11.1, with no significant difference between 
the loads in the public and the private colleges. The range was from 
seven to eighteen hours, with only one institution at each of these ex- 
tremes. It would appear that the teaching load of philosophy teachers is 
on a par with that of other teachers. 


Required Courses in Philosophy 


As has already been observed, there is no unanimity of opinion as to 
whether philosophy should be required of all liberal arts students. There 
are good arguments on both sides of this issue. On the one hand, it is 
contended that to require all students to take philosophy would “result 
in a watered-down course suitable neither for the philosophically dull 
nor for the philosophically curious and adept.”* On the other hand, as 
we have seen, there is strong contention for prescribed courses in phi- 
losophy both by the Committee on General Education in School and 
College and by the Committee of Experts who reported on the inter- 
national enquiry sponsored by UNESCO. 

Of the 105 colleges covered by the present study, 26, or 25 per cent, 
reported courses in philosophy required of all students. Seven, or 18 per 
cent, of the public colleges and 19, or 29 per cent, of the private colleges 
had such a requirement. At the same time, 4o, or 38 per cent, of all the 
colleges made courses in philosophy optional in a group of requirements. 
Thirty-seven per cent had no requirements whatever. Table 3 shows the 
distribution of required courses according to type of college. 

These figures show that almost two thirds of the colleges have es- 
tablished a place for philosophy among the required offerings in general 
education, even though in 38 per cent of the colleges the student is free 
to choose some other subject in place of philosophy. Looked at in an- 
other way, however—taking into consideration the 37 per cent of the 
colleges where there is no requirement at all for philosophy —three 
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Table 3 


Extent of Philosophy Requirements in the Curriculum 


No. of No. of No. of 
Colleges Colleges Colleges 
Making Making Making 
Type of Definite Partial o 
College Requirements Per Cent Requirements Per Cent Requirement Per Cent 


Public ” 18 15 38 17 44 
Private 19 29 25 38 22 33 


Totals 26 25 40 38 39 37 


fourths of the colleges surveyed allow their students to complete their 
college work, if they choose, without taking any formal work in phi- 
losophy. 

In examining the issue of a required course in philosophy for all liberal 
arts students, one may observe that, if it is granted that philosophy “in 
the great tradition” is an essential of a truly liberal education, there 
should be no hesitancy in making it a requirement of all liberal arts stu- 
dents. Despite the Harvard Committee’s contention that such a course 
would be too “watered-down” to be effective, it does not necessarily 
have to be so. Even as in the elective courses, the effectiveness of the 
teaching is largely dependent upon the teacher and the imaginative way 
in which he organizes and presents his materials. Moreover it is quite 
possible that the student who takes philosophy against his will may, 
through effective teaching, come to discover the real and abiding values 
of this discipline. 

One of the ways in which some students are introduced to philosophy 
is through a required humanities course in which philosophy comprises 
one or two units or sections. Six of the colleges of this survey reported 
this type of arrangement. While it may be agreed that this practice is 
better than having no philosophy at all, it is nevertheless true that the 
student is not able generally to acquire a grasp of the range of philosophic 
interest and meaning in so short a time—especially if taught by teachers 
whose area of specialization is some field other than philosophy. 

The present survey shows that 34 colleges included philosophy in a 
group from which the election of one or more subjects is required of all 
students. Tables 4 and 5, respectively, show the types of courses which 
are required specifically and those which may be taken to meet either 
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requirements in philosophy or options in a group from which the 
election of one or more is required. 

As Table 4 reveals, the courses in introduction to philosophy, logic, 
history of philosophic thought, and ethics are most frequently required. 
Table 5 shows that the most frequent arrangement for philosophy as an 
optional requirement is that of including it among the general education 
group. There appears to be no general trend in the type of philosophy 
course which is selected to meet this requirement. In at least two in- 
stances it was indicated that any course in philosophy could be used. 
Where philosophy was optional with mathematics, logic is the specified 
alternative in two instances and history of philosophy in the other. 


Table 4 
‘Types of Philosophy Courses Which Are Included in 


General Education Requirements 


No. of colleges in 
which it is one of 
No. of colleges in several options in 
Title of which itisa specific the philosophy re- 
Course requirement quirements 
. Introduction to 
Philosophy 
2. Logic 
. History of Philosophic 
Thought 
. Ethics 
. Philosophy and Religion 
. Philosophy of Religion 
. Problems of Philosophy 
. Aesthetics 
. Knowledge and Value 
. Scientific Methods 
. Philosophies of Life 
. Philosophy for Living 
. Epistemology 
. Metaphysics 
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One objection a philosopher may make to the idea of having phi- 
losophy included in a group of optional requirements is that of the 
uniqueness of philosophy. As C. J. Ducasse has put it, philosophy is 
unique in importance as well as in kind because “. . . the freedom of 
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Table 5 


Types of Options Which Include Philosophy in a Group of 
Other Subjects From Which the Election of One Is Required 


Option No. of Colleges Reporting 


. Optional in a group of general 
education requirements 

. Optional with religion 

. Optional with mathematics 

. Optional with history 

. Optional with painting, 
music and architecture 


Total 


thought, the universality of outlook, the catholicity of appreciation, 
which philosophy alone deliberately and systematically cultivates as an 
end, constitute the very essence of what is called a liberal attitude.”" 
Professor Ducasse goes on to maintain that for such reasons philosophy 
should not be placed “with other subjects in a group from which election 
of one is required of the student,” but rather it should be recognized as 
constituting a distinct group. 


The Philosophy Major 


The colleges as a whole provide opportunity for students to concen- 
trate in the field of philosophy. Of the 105 institutions surveyed, 97, or 
g2 per cent, offered a major in philosophy. One of the eight colleges 
which offered no major in philosophy did offer a minor in this field. 
Another of the eight was an experimental type of college which offered 
no majors in any field. 

The number of semester hours necessary to satisfy the requirements 
for a major varied from a minimum of eighteen to a maximum of 42. The 
average for the 94 colleges which responded to this item was 26.6 hours, 
although forty, or 42 per cent, of the 94 colleges required 24 semester 
hours, a standard figure for a major in many colleges throughout the 
country. Table 6 shows the number of semester hours required for a 
major in philosophy arranged according to the number of hours re- 
quired. Twenty-three, or 24 per cent, of the colleges required thirty 
hours for a major. The figures show that altogether 82 per cent of the 
colleges require from 24 to thirty semester hours for a major in phi- 
losophy. 





Table 6 
Semester Hours Required for a Philosophy Major in 95 Colleges 


Number of bours Number of 
required fora colleges 
major requiring 


18. ; ; oo RATS Bes 3 
20 3 
21 5 
“4 
25 
26 
27 
28 
30 
33 
36 
39 
42 


Thirty-nine, or 37 per cent, of the colleges offered a minor in phi- 
losophy; the remaining colleges, for the most part, indicated that no 
minors in any subject were offered. The average number of hours re- 
quired for a minor was 14.2. The range was from nine to eighteen hours. 

It was of especial interest to enquire as to the number of students who 
are electing to concentrate in philosophy. Ninety-six of the colleges 
reported a total of 1,472 students majoring in this field, an average of 
15.3 per institution. The range was from one to 96 students. Seven insti- 
tutions reported fifty or more majors in philosophy, as follows: Boston 
University and Hunter College, 50 each; Yale, 57; University of Cali- 
fornia at Berkeley, 65; Cornell University and Dartmouth, 70 each; and 
Harvard-Radcliffe, where instruction is given jointly, a total of 96 
majors. The grand total of majors in these seven institutions, 458 stu- 
dents, represents 31 per cent of the total number of students majoring in 
philosophy in the 96 colleges responding to this item. In a fairly large 
percentage of colleges the number of philosophy majors was relatively 
small. In 37, or 39 per cent, of the 96 colleges reporting on this item there 
were less than ten students majoring in philosophy. In the majority of 
these institutions, however, the total undergraduate enrolment was less 
than 1000 students. On the other hand, three state universities with 
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5000, 6000 and 7700 undergraduates had a total number of 6, 8 and 2 
students respectively majoring in philosophy. 


Occupational Preferences of Philosophy Majors 


Unlike most other fields, philosophy provides preparation for a wide 
variety of occupational interests. In response to the request to indicate 
the occupational interests of the majority of students majoring in phi- 
losophy, teaching, the ministry, law, medicine and business were most 
frequently mentioned, in that order. Not all of those who planned to 
enter teaching were preparing to teach on the college or university 
level: a small number were planning to enter teaching on the public 
school level. Three were planning to teach history and the same number 
were planning to teach the humanities. One was planning to teach 
English. 

Table 7 
Occupational Preferences of Philosophy Majors 
Number of 
Occupation times mentioned 
Teaching . 87 
Religious vocations 54 
Law 36 
Medicine 16 
Business ; 13 
General Education 
Government Service 
Writing 
Journalism 
Social Service . yee 
Mathematics and the sciences 
Civil Service . ine 
International Relations . 
Library work . 
Industry and personnel 
Politics 
Publishing 
Radio-TV 
Indefinite 
No answer 
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It is quite understandable that religious vocations and law should be 
the occupational preferences of a number of philosophy majors; the 
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range of philosophic concerns is especially suitable to persons going into 
these fields. It is of unusual interest to observe, however, that in sixteen 
colleges there were philosophy majors planning to enter the medical 
profession. As for the other occupational preferences listed in Table 7, 
one can understand how a person well trained in philosophy could make 
a contribution to each. 


Estimates of Student Interest in Philosophy During 
the Past Few Years 


It was pertinent to this investigation to ascertain the extent to which 
student interest in the study of philosophy is developing. Accordingly, 
the respondents were asked to indicate whether, according to their ob- 
servations of the past few years, and in terms of the number of students 
who elect courses in the field, the interest in philosophy on the part of 
undergraduates was on the increase, fairly constant or on the decrease. 
Seventy-one, or 67 per cent, of the respondents indicated that student 
interest in philosophy was on the increase. Some of the comments sug- 
gested marked interest, as in the case of the respondent who said: “Inter- 
est always high: courses close at fifty, always fill up.” Another added 
“Considerably.” Another reported “119 students in three philosophy 
classes this semester.” One respondent reported a large number of stu- 


dents from the non-liberal-arts departments of the university coming 
over to take philosophy courses, while another reported that “The num- 
ber of majors in philosophy has increased 39 per cent during the last five 
years.” Table 8 shows the distribution of replies to this item. 


Table 8 
Estimates of Student Interest in Philosophy 

Extent of No. of colleges 

Interest affirming 
Interest on the increase 71 
Interest remains fairly constant 28 
Interest on the decrease 
No answer 4 


Total 105 


Twenty-eight, or 27 per cent, of the colleges indicated that the interest 
in philosophy remained fairly constant. What is of most significance, 
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however, is that only two of the 105 respondents indicated that student 
interest in philosophy had been on the decline during the past few years. 

To what may the increased interest in philosophy on the part of stu- 
dents be attributed? The reasons may vary from institution to institution. 
In general, however, it is possible that some of the increase of interest 
represents an attempt to find some sense of meaning and values in a world 
which has lost much of this. A part of this increase may reflect the con- 
cerns expressed by groups such as the ones quoted at the beginning of 
this paper relative to the importance of philosophy in the liberal arts 
curriculum. In any case, if their contentions regarding the worth of phi- 
losophy are sound, this rise of interest in philosophy on the part of 
college students is a development of much significance. 


Campus Philosophy Clubs 


One of the ways of stimulating interest in a discipline is through de- 
partmental organizations on the campus. The results of this survey indi- 
cate that in a very large percentage of the colleges such organizations 
are maintained for philosophy majors. Seventy-four, or 70 per cent, of 
the colleges reported that philosophy clubs operated on the campus. In 
some instances, however, it was indicated that these clubs existed pri- 
marily for graduate students. Some respondents indicated difficulty in 
maintaining interest in such organizations. One even doubted the wisdom 
of trying to have one. Nevertheless, where it is possible to stimulate stu- 
dents to maintain a philosophy club, it is quite likely that the gains for 
philosophic insight and competence may be considerable. 


Philosophy Honor Society 


The final item on the questionnaire had to do with whether there was 
an honor society for philosophy on the campus. Only nine of the 105 
colleges surveyed reported such an organization. This may be due in part 
to the relatively small numbers of philosophy majors as compared with 
the numbers in some other departments in the colleges. Yet it appears 
that here a very important stimulus to achievement in philosophy is 
being overlooked. As early as 1930 an honor society for philosophy, 
named the Alpha Kappa Alpha National Honor Society for Philosophy, 
was organized at Muhlenberg College. The growth of that organization 
was for years almost entirely limited to the States of Pennsylvania and 
Maryland. Another honor society, named the Phi Sigma Tau National 
Honor Society for Philosophy, was organized and incorporated in the 
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District of Columbia in 1955. Two years later, Alpha Kappa Alpha 
merged with Phi Sigma Tau. With headquarters at Baldwin-Wallace 
College, and membership in the National Association of College Honor 
Societies, this new organization now has chapters in thirty or more col- 
leges extending as far west as California. It is reasonable to assume that 
as the new organization becomes more widely known, more departments 
of philosophy will become interested in this type of academic stimulus. 


Summary and Conclusions 


This survey grew out of the desire to ascertain the current status of 
the teaching of philosophy. We have seen that during and since World 
War II concern has been expressed by several important study com- 
missions that philosophy be given a prominent place in the curricula of 
the liberal arts college. It is apparent that some colleges have responded 
to this concern by making philosophy a specific requirement or part of 
a group of subjects from which courses are chosen to meet a require- 
ment. Almost 63 per cent of the colleges studied, as we have seen, have 
done this. In addition, at least six others include units in philosophy in a 
required course in the humanities. While the courses in introduction to 
philosophy and logic are most frequently selected as the required courses, 
courses in the history of philosophy, ethics, and philosophy and religion 
are also used fairly often. 

Most of the colleges offer a major in philosophy, the great majority 
requiring from 24 to thirty hours to qualify for this area of concen- 
tration. The occupational preferences of those majoring in philosophy 
vary widely, but the majority plan to enter the teaching profession, the 
ministry, law, medicine and business. 

The increasing interest in philosophy on the part of undergraduates as 
indicated by the respondents in 67 per cent of the colleges of this survey 
should be heartening to members of the philosophical profession. In 
addition to spreading more widely the “consolations of philosophy,” this 
should result in all the academic disciplines and the educational enter- 
prise itself taking on more meaning for those students who are exposed 
to philosophy. Thus the liberal tradition should be strengthened, and we 
should have a more profoundly educated citizenry. 

A final word may be added here in connection with the appeal for a 
required course in the area of values made by the Committee which pre- 
pared the report on General Education in School and College. Since 
this report appeared, some significant studies on the problem of student 
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values have been published." In his study of Changing Values in College, 
Philip Jacob concluded that apparently the value system of college stu- 
dents changed very little during their college careers, and that students 
were much more concerned with their own security and the mainte- 
nance of the status quo than might ordinarily be assumed. Our study 
shows that in only one college of the survey was a course in ethics re- 
quired of all liberal arts students. It is not assumed here that a course in 
ethics is guaranteed to make a student “ethical,” but at least exposure to 
the problems of ethical choice and of values should help inform the stu- 
dent’s behavior so that his choices may be made with more intelligence 
and insight than would otherwise be the case. 

This type of course is one aspect of philosophy “in the great tradition,” 
and through this and other studies, the teaching of philosophy may en- 
hance the entire educational process and thus contribute to a sense of the 
meaning and significance of life in our times. 


1. Brand Blanshard et al., Philosophy in American Education, Harper and 
Brothers, New York, 1945, p. 62. 

2. Harvard Committee, General Education in a Free Society, Harvard University 
Press, Cambridge, 1945, P- 209. 

3. UNESCO, The Teaching of Philosophy, UNESCO, Paris, 1953, p. 187. 

4. lbid., p. 195. 

5. General Education in School and College, A Committee Report by members 
of the faculties of Andover, Exeter, Lawrenceville, Harvard, Princeton and Yale, 
Harvard University Press, Cambridge, 1952, p. 94. 

6. Harvard Committee, op. cit., pp. 209-210. 

7. C.J. Ducasse, The Relation of Philosophy to General Education (unpublished 
manuscript), quoted in Fred B. Millett, The Rebirth of Liberal Education, Harcourt, 
Brace and Co., New York, 1945, p. 142. 

8. Cf. Philip Jacob, Changing Values in College, The Edward W. Hazen Foun- 
dation, New Haven, 1956; Allen H. Barton, Studying the Effects of College Edu- 
cation, The Edward W. Hazen Foundation, New Haven, 1959; John E. Smith, 
Value Convictions and Higher Education, The Edward W. Hazen Foundation, New 
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Adding a New Dimension to 
Liberal Education 


WARD MOREHOUSE 


Colleges are not doing enough to immunize students 
against cultural my opia, maintains the writer who 
offers some helpful suggestions on how to get more 
non-Western elements into the curriculum 


The American view of the rest of the world has traditionally been be- 
clouded by myopia. Our intellectual and cultural horizons have focused 
on Europe, and there has been scant accommodation of the historically 
significant accomplishments and contemporary problems of non-Euro- 
pean peoples. This set of circumstances has been no less applicable to 
undergraduate liberal education, which has in the main been circum- 
scribed by European traditions deriving from Hebrew and Greco- 
Roman sources, than to other areas of our intellectual and cultural life. 

The argument for giving the study of non-European peoples and their 
traditions an integral place in the liberal arts curriculum is, in the words 
of Dean Meribeth Cameron of Mount Holyoke College, that such study 
is “essential to Americans both for its practical value in an interde- 
pendent world and for its intellectual worth as a part of a truly liberal 
education.”* This argument should not suggest that our colleges and 
universities do not have a primary responsibility to illuminate for our 
students insofar as possible, their own largely Western tradition or that 
study of the West and the non-West can be neatly counterpoised in the 
undergraduate curriculum. But it does imply that no liberal education 
for Americans can be in fact complete without some systematically de- 
veloped points of reference outside the Western tradition. 

A decade ago, the former executive director of the American Council 
of Learned Societies glumly concluded: “By far the largest proportion 
of Americans who graduate from institutions of higher learning do so 
without ever meeting a civilization differently patterned from their 
own.”* While this assertion is without question still valid today, the 
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intervening period has seen substantial progress in introducing a grow- 
ing number of American undergraduates to civilizations other than their 
own. Several of our leading universities with advanced centers of Asian 
studies have been exploring approaches to these studies at the under- 
graduate general education level; the efforts of five such institutions are 
briefly described in a booklet recently published by the Association of 
American Colleges.* And increasingly, liberal arts colleges and other 
institutions without a significant tradition of interest in non-Western 
studies are beginning to examine and strengthen the role of such studies 
in the liberal arts curriculum. Perhaps the most emphatic evidence of the 
coming significance of this new dimension in liberal education is that at 
least three recently established institutions—two in the South and one in 
the Middle West—and another proposed in New England all visualize 
the study of non-European traditions as having an integral (and in some 
cases, required) part in the new liberal arts programs which they are 
planning. 


Determining the Place of Non-Western Studies 
in the Liberal Arts Curriculum 


Intellectual acceptance of the proposition that a new dimension out- 
side of our Western tradition should be a part of liberal education has 
been spreading rapidly among American colleges and universities, but 
there is a wide gap, filled with a host of pragmatic considerations, 
between intellectual acceptance of this proposition and its application to 
the curriculum. Not the least of these considerations is determining with 
some precision the place which non-Western studies should have in the 
curriculum of a particular institution. Should an upper class field of con- 
centration be developed, or should emphasis be placed at the general 
education or lower division level? If the latter, should an effort be made 
to “universalize” introductory courses in the various disciplines by in- 
corporating significant non-European material, or should one or more 
new courses dealing specifically with non-European areas be established? 
Should the latter type of course deal with one body of non-Western 
tradition or several, and should it be offered concurrently with work in 
Western civilization or only after such work has been completed by the 
individual student? Should a particular course on some aspect of non- 
Western studies be required of all students, should there be a distribution 
requirement for some course work on non-European areas in any one of 
several departments where such courses might be offered, or should the 
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entire approach be optional, depending on the inclinations and program 
of the individual student? 

Clearly there are no pat answers to these and other comparable ques- 
tions, nor will every institution answer them in the same way. But rele- 
vant experience is beginning to accumulate at some institutions which 
are seeking to find their own ariswers to such problems, and this experi- 
ence may be suggestive to other institutions exploring the place of non- 
Western studies in their curricula. There is a growing body of literature 
on what institutions moving ahead in this field are doing, much of it 
available on request from the Asia Society. The Society also attempts to 
facilitate the sharing of pertinent experience through its consultation 
program in undergraduate Asian studies, which assists interested colleges 
and universities in bringing to their campuses for short-term visits mem- 
bers of faculty and administration from institutions already active in the 
field. Enquiries regarding this program are invited and should be directed 
to the Society’s Educational Director.* 


Faculty Resources 


Determining the desired place for the study of non-European peoples 
and cultures in a particular institution’s curriculum will raise at least as 
many questions as will have been answered by such a determination. 
Quite obviously one of the most pressing is the problem of securing the 
faculty resources needed to teach the non-Western materials and subjects 
determined to be desirable. 

Academic departments can be encouraged, when making new appoint- 
ments as a consequence of normal faculty turnover or expansion, to 
consider persons in a particular discipline with an area specialization. 
Apart from the usual disciplinary channels of recruitment, department 
and division chairmen and others concerned with faculty recruitment 
should be aware of facilities such as the Placement Information Service 
of the Association for Asian Studies, the principal learned society in the 
Asian field.° 

Screening devices of this sort are, of course, intended to facilitate the 
initial identification of prospective faculty members with appropriate 
background and training and not to replace the usual contacts with the 
individuals so identified and their graduate schools. The latter are them- 
selves useful sources of suggestions, and in the non-Western studies field, 
which is relatively modest in its present dimensions, the number of major 
centers of graduate work is sufficiently limited to make their systematic 
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canvass possible. For the Russian field, the principal centers are indicated 
in American Teaching about Russia.* Periodic issues of the African 
Studies Bulletin of the African Studies Association have included data on 
university programs in this rapidly developing field.’ In the case of Asian 
studies, pertinent information is given in American Institutions and 
Organizations Interested in Asia: A Reference Directory,* while a brief 
list of major centers of advanced study is available from the Asia Society 
on request. 

In addition to possibilities for recruitment of new faculty members, 
there are several opportunities for present faculty members to develop 
or strengthen their backgrounds in some aspect of the study of non- 
European peoples and cultures. For the past two years, for example, 
Harvard University has offered, through its Center for East Asian 
Studies, several post-doctoral fellowships in East Asian studies for col- 
lege teachers, which make possible a year of advanced study at Harvard. 
The University of Michigan Asian Studies Committee administers a pro- 
gram of faculty internships in Asian studies, under which faculty mem- 
bers of liberal arts colleges spend a year in residence in Ann Arbor, 
taking advanced work in their particular fields of interest and partici- 
pating with the instructional staff in an introductory undergraduate 


Asian civilizations course. Similarly, Columbia University, through the 
Columbia College Committee on Oriental Studies, conducts a program 
of teaching internships in connection with its general education courses 
in Oriental civilizations. 


Another series of opportunities for faculty members to accumulate 
background on non-Western areas is through the Fulbright and related 
programs administered by the Conference Board of Associated Research 
Councils. Liberal arts colleges have traditionally felt that these programs 
have been primarily oriented toward the universities and have given 
relatively limited scope to participation by college teachers. Whatever 
the reasons for these circumstances, the Conference Board is presently 
engaged in an effort to increase liberal arts college participation in several 
ways. In addition to the year-long teaching and research appointments at 
foreign institutions, for which college teachers are being encouraged to 
apply, shorter-term travel awards, with emphasis on strengthening teach- 
ing competence rather than advancing research interests, and special 
summer seminars in Asia for college teachers are among the possibilities 
being considered by the Conference Board.* 

The Conference Board is, of course, also concerned with the bringing 
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of foreign scholars to this country, some of whom are well equipped to 
contribute to the American undergraduate’s knowledge and appreciation 
of cultures patterned differently from his own. A number of scholars so 
equipped have received dual assignments during their year in the United 
States, one semester being spent at a liberal arts college in a teaching 
capacity and the second at a university center undertaking research and 
advanced study in their particular field of scholarship. In a parallel en- 
deavor to broaden participation of liberal arts colleges, the Conference 
Board is experimenting with the assignment of a foreign scholar to a 
group of neighboring institutions, at each of which he spends a period 
of several weeks lecturing and taking part in seminars; such an approach 
was tried this past year in Virginia with apparently considerable success. 


Course Organization, Teaching Materials 
and Library Development 

Even after questions relating to the place which the study of the world 
beyond Europe should have in the liberal arts curriculum of an insti- 
tution and the manner in which the necessary faculty resources are to be 
acquired or developed are resolved, there remain important problems of 
course organization, teaching materials and library development. The 
first two of these, and to some degree the third, are problems which for 
the most part the faculty members most directly concerned will handle 
individually, but some facilities and services which may be of assistance 
have been developed. 

In the Asian studies field, for example, the Asia Society distributes 
syllabus materials from introductory disciplinary and general education 
courses as a further means of sharing experience accumulated elsewhere 
in the matter of course organization. These materials, which range from 
brief course outlines and reading lists to multi-volume sets of back- 
ground readings, are available on request to college teachers revising 
existing courses or preparing new ones. Among the teaching aids more 
and more widely used in colleges are paperback books and documentary 
films; the Asia Society issues an annual checklist of paperbacks on Asia 
and an annotated list of films dealing with the area, both of which are 
also available on request.” 

The library is the cornerstone of any academic enterprise and is no 
less important in the study of the peoples and cultures of the non- 
European world than in other areas of the curriculum, even though its 
existing development in this particular area is likely to be much more 
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meager. For guidance in the acquisition of library materials, the Ameri- 
can Universities Field Staff, in cooperation with leading scholars at vari- 
ous institutions, has compiled a selected and partially annotated bibli- 
ography of several thousand titles on Africa, Asia, Eastern Europe and 
Latin America for college libraries. Titles in the bibliography, further- 
more, are graded as to relative importance so that the library with limited 
resources will know which books to buy first.” 

Because most college libraries have only very modest holdings on 
non-Western areas, any effort to develop a collection systematically 
involves considerable retrospective accessioning, and this immediately 
poses problems of acquiring out-of-print books. Special arrangements 
have accordingly been made with University Microfilms to reproduce 
out-of-print books included in the AUFS bibliography at relatively 
modest cost, depending on the demand for and length of a particular 
title. Details of these arrangements are given in the foreword to the 


bibliography. 


Non-Academic Programs and Activities 


Quite apart from efforts that may be made to add a new dimension of 
liberal education outside the Western tradition to the formal curriculum, 
there are a number of possibilities for enriching the intellectual and 
cultural life of the entire college community through non-academic 
programs and activities. One of the most fruitful ways to gain insight 
into another culture is to experience its various forms of aesthetic expres- 
sion, and the major civilizations of the world beyond Europe have rich 
traditions in the arts which can provide many rewarding occasions for 
such experience on American college campuses. 

Circulating exhibitions of Oriental art and other Asian subjects are 
numerous and varied and are available for generally modest and in some 
cases nominal expense to colleges. The Smithsonian Institution has a 
number of exhibitions dealing with Asia, while the American Federation 
of Arts normally has at least one or two on this part of the world in its 
travelling exhibition program at any one time. Among other sources for 
exhibitions are the Japan and Asia Societies.” 

While efforts to mount a substantial program on the performing arts 
of these areas for American colleges have not as yet been productive, and 
consequently resources are not nearly so numerous or varied as in the 
field of circulating exhibitions, there are at least a few existing oppor- 
tunities to obtain professional performers or lecturers on cultural topics. 
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The Arts Program of the Association of American Colleges, for example, 
has for the past several years included one or two persons with non- 
European backgrounds in its offerings to colleges. And the Conference 
Board of Associated Research Councils has from time to time sent visit- 
ing scholars from non-Western areas on brief lecture tours of colleges to 
discuss the arts. 


The Proper Study of the World beyond Europe 


The various possibilities identified here enable a college which desires 
to make a beginning in adding this new dimension to the liberal edu- 
cation of its students to do so largely through the choice of alternatives 
in the application of existing resources. But the economics of scarcity 
which beset our colleges today make such choices difficult, and the ques- 
tion of whether and how much of an effort should be made to provide 
opportunities for the study of traditions other than our own quite natu- 
rally arises in institutions weighing these alternatives. The answer must 
necessarily be determined by each institution in the light of its individual 
circumstances and inclinations, but if the proposition advanced at the 
outset of this discussion be granted, the formulation of that answer 
should be directly proportionate to the degree to which the institution 


is committed to providing a truly liberal education for its students. 
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The Role of the Library 
in College Teaching 


PATRICIA B. KNAPP 


Educators are given to calling the library “the 
heart of the college” — but is it really? A study 
of an underdeveloped resource 


One investigation after another, conducted over a period of more than 
twenty years, has demonstrated that a surprising proportion of college 
students do not use the college library at all, most students use it very 
little, and only a very small minority use it extensively. Many of these 
studies indicate, moreover, that it makes little difference to the student’s 
academic achievement, at least as measured in grades, whether or not he 
uses the library. 

The ideas presented in this paper stem from one of the most recent of 
these investigations of student use of the college library.’ This study, 
conducted at Knox College, Galesburg, Illinois, differed from the earlier 
studies in that it focused, not on the association between use of the 
library and characteristics of students such as scholastic aptitude and 
academic achievement, but rather on the association between library use 
and the objectives and teaching methods of the college. 

Data for the study included not only circulation records and the regis- 
trar’s information about students but also extensive interviews with 
about two thirds of the faculty. The study accepted student borrowing 
as a manifestation of the library’s contribution to the educational pro- 
gram of the college but, using the course as its primary unit of analysis, 
it attempted to measure, analyze and interpret in terms of college ob- 
jectives, course objectives and teaching methods. 

Knox was chosen for the study because it was considered to be typical 
of the strong, small liberal arts college; it is known to have high academic 
standards, and its library receives relatively good financial support. The 
evidence indicated, however, that even here—with a program of recog- 
nized high quality—distribution of library use was uneven. Less than 
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twenty per cent of the students accounted for more than half the bor- 
rowing; less than half the students accounted for ninety per cent of the 
borrowing. 

Borrowing as related to courses was measured in terms of percentage 
of circulation, number of loans per student and proportion of students in 
a given course who borrowed any books at all. The following tabulation 
summarizes the results of this measurement: 


1. Percentage of circulation: 
a. One fourth of the courses accounted for almost ninety per cent of total 
circulation 
b. About one third of the courses accounted for ninety per cent of non- 
reserve circulation 
2. Loans per student: 
a. One fourth of the courses stimulated three or more loans per student (in 
an academic quarter term) 


b. One eighth of the courses stimulated three or more loans from the non- 
reserve collection 


3- Proportion of students borrowing: 
a. One fourth of the courses were “dependent”—stimulating at least four 
out of five student to borrow—on the the total collection 
b. Less than one tenth of the courses were “dependent,” in the same sense, 
on the non-reserve collection. 


Detailed examination of individual library-dependent courses, and of 
certain others, revealed considerable variety in teaching methods and 
student borrowing. But one or more of three dominant patterns of bor- 
rowing appeared to some degree in every one. These were: first, reading 
of the same few titles by most students; second, reading of several differ- 
ent titles by different students; and third, reading selected and organized 
around topics or problems. The third pattern was least prevalent. 

Subject field and type of material used were, naturally enough, factors 
limiting the number of courses to which the library contributed, though 
subject field was less important than expected. More important than 
expected were the factors of class size and class level. Small, advanced 
classes were the only classes to stimulate extensive or problem-solving 
use of the library. 

Among the general educational objectives stated in the college cata- 
logue and mentioned in faculty interviews were some that could be 
achieved only through student use of the library. The evidence that the 
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library contributed to a selected minority of the courses—and therefore 
played a major part in the college experience of only a selected minority 
of the students—indicates that these library-use objectives were not ef- 
fectively implemented by the curriculum. 


The Implications 


Opinions and values and individual judgments must necessarily be in- 
volved in discussion of the implications of these findings. What follows, 
therefore, is a frankly personal and subjective interpretation of what the 
findings mean for college librarianship. But it stems from the objective 
evidence in the Knox study and it draws upon the writer’s several 
years of experience with college libraries, college curricula and college 
faculties. 

One obvious implication is that to call the library “the heart of the 
college” is to speak in hyperbole. The library does not provide the heart- 
blood necessary for the survival of every member of the body. But 
granted that the contribution of the library is somewhat more limited 
than it has been proclaimed to be, a more important implication is that 
there is widespread lack of understanding, or at least consensus, among 
faculty and staff about what a library can and should contribute to the 
college—indeed about what a library is. 

For some courses the library is called upon to supply the essential 
content, the required reading in the few titles which nearly every student 
borrows. For other courses the library is expected to provide enough 
titles so that each student can read a number of different books within 
the general subject of the course. And for still other courses the library 
must provide tools and a collection organized in such a way that the 
students can locate and select materials relevant to topics or problems. 
All three of these are appropriate functions for the library to serve, 
though a good bookstore can, and often does, serve the first function in 
certain instances, and a big, well-stocked bookstore could conceivably 
serve the second. Only the third function is distinctively that of a library. 
And it is the third function that the library is least frequently called 
upon to serve. 

Yet the general operation of the library is largely set up for the pur- 
pose of serving this third function. So in many subject fields both the 
thoroughness of acquisition and the complexity of bibliographical or- 
ganization are considerably beyond what can be justified by the amount 
and kind of student use of the library. 
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They can easily be justified, and usually are, by either the research or 
the instructional needs of the faculty. But where research is the only 
justification, it should be understood as such. And since most colleges are 
obliged to put a limit on the amount of support they can given to the 
research needs of their faculty, much of the library program is justified 
on the basis of instructional needs. 

But meager student use of library resources creates some doubt as to 
the extent to which the instructors themselves actually make use of the 
materials and tools provided for them. We wonder whether the potential 
contribution of the library to instruction is being fully exploited. And 
inevitably we conclude that it probably is not. 

In the meantime the student’s experience with the library is a matter 
for legitimate concern. The evidence shows that it is extremely limited. 
The actual contribution of the library here, too, is far below its potential 
contribution. 

Can this gap be closed? Would it be possible to develop a library- 
instructional program which squares more realistically with actual in- 
structional needs, on the one hand, and provides students, on the other 
hand, with a fuller, richer library experience as one essential aspect of 
their college education? 

Perhaps. But there are serious obstacles to be overcome. One obstacle 
is a cluster of faculty attitudes toward the library which add up to 
general inertia. 

Every instructor has learned what he needs to know about the library 
materials and tools for his own work. So have his best students. Some 
instructors assume, therefore, that desirable library habits, interests, 
knowledge and skills are “picked up,” as the occasion for them arises, by 
all or almost all students. Others feel that such library objectives are not 
really important for the mine-run of students. And still others, while 
acknowledging the desirability of these objectives for all college stu- 
dents, see no way of deliberately teaching for them except through the 
“library research” course, which usually turns out to be the kind of 
artificial, busywork course they naturally abhor. 

However they feel about the importance of library-use objectives, 
almost without exception they see no way of implementing them in their 
own teaching except in small advanced classes. These objectives might 
be implemented in larger, less advanced classes with the help of the 
library staff. But again, with few exceptions, faculty members do not 
recognize this possibility. They are not really aware of the degree of 
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assistance available in the bibliographical and student-guidance services 
a good library staff is capable of providserg. 

These faculty attitudes are matched by a complementary set of typical 
librarian attitudes which form the second obstacle to the development of 
an effective program of library-instructional integration. Librarians ac- 
cept the role assigned to them. They see their basic function, perhaps 
their only function, as that of acquiring, organizing and developing the 
bibliographical apparatus for the best possible collection of resources 
that funds permit. They are content to go along with the faculty’s 
emphasis upon expanding the collection at the expense of improving the 
staff. They make the resources available as expeditiously as possible, but 
beyond that they take little or no responsibility for being concerned 
about how students use the collection. They are naturally timid about 
stepping into the area which is by common consent faculty domain. 

There is one exception. Librarians feel that the job is almost entirely 
theirs of implementing the generally accepted objective of developing 
students’ interest in reading and taste for books. Therefore they spend 
considerable time, money and creative energy on the apparently vain 
endeavor to promote recreational reading. Vain, since the evidence 
shows that the library’s promotion of non-course reading is largely in- 
effective. It may be that the library could do a better and more economi- 
cal job of developing reading interests and habits by promoting reading 
as a purposeful, directed curricular activity. 

Actually we know next to nothing about what factors are involved in 
“the development of lifetime readers.” It is quite possible that only those 
students who read “for fun” in college will use books for non-business 
purposes when the main business of their life is no longer college courses. 
But it is just as possible that the student who never borrowed books for 
non-course purposes in college may have nevertheless been led to dis- 
cover that books can be both pleasurable and useful. He may not be 
interested in books, but he may have discovered that there are usually 
books about subjects he is interested in. He may have come to feel at 
home with books. And he may decide, when courses are no longer the 
central concern of his life, that books can serve other interests as well. 

Some faculty members and some librarians accept this latter possibility, 
but as a rule librarians direct their efforts toward non-course reading, 
using the publicity methods accepted as part of the tradition inherited 
from the public library. 

Faculty attitudes and librarian attitudes, then, are obstacles in the way 
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of a rational and effective library program. Only concerted efforts on 
the part of faculty, librarians and college administrators can overcome 
them. Faculty members need to be informed about present student use 
of the library. They need to develop real appreciation of the importance 
of those general educational objectives which involve student use of the 
library. They need to become aware of the use-of-resources aspect of 
the student’s total college experience. They must understand that this is 
not the only aspect of college education, but that it is an important one 
and that it is their responsibility to see that it is not neglected. 

Administrators, of course, must see the need for staffing the library 
with enough people who are willing and able to accept this responsi- 
bility. They must, moreover, provide the framework for discussing, 
planning and implementing the program.’ 

Assuming that administrators, faculty and library staff were ready to 
direct serious effort toward lessening the gap between the actual and the 
potential contribution of the library to the instructional program, they 
might begin by examining the total program of course offerings and 
trying to determine roughly what kind of library contribution is ap- 
propriate at each level for each subject. They might, in the same way, 
examine the four years of academic work provided for the students and 
determine roughly where in the instructional sequence certain patterns 
of library use are appropriate experiences. 

Such an analysis might result in the designation of areas of the cur- 
riculum and of the student’s experience in which the main objective is 
the mastery of certain essential content. For these courses the job of the 
library would be to supply a really adequate number of copies of certain 
titles as efficiently and economically as possible, with a minimum of the 
paraphernalia of library processing, whether through the reserve system, 
rental sets or term loans. Wherever the job could be done better through 
textbooks, reprints, etc., sold at the bookstore, the library would not 
attempt to compete. 

Other courses might be designated as those in which the main ob- 
jectives are acquaintance with certain fields of knowledge, familiarity 
with the general outlines and scope of these fields, awareness of resources 
in them. For these courses the job of the library would be to provide 
fairly broad coverage—not an exhaustive research collection, but an 
adequate number of good materials which are representative of various 
approaches and points of view. 

And still other courses might be designated as those in which the main 
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objective is the skillful use of resources in the solution of problems. For 
these courses the job of the library would be to provide research ma- 
terials in severely limited subject areas, substantial bibliographical ap- 
paratus, guidance services for students and expert assistance for the 
faculty. 

Other kinds of library contribution and other kinds of student experi- 
ence might be identified. What is important is that there be a serious 
attempt to understand and to strengthen the relationship between the 
library and the instructional program. 

Granted the lines could never be drawn too clearly between one 
course and another or between one subject field and another. Granted 
too that the lines drawn would never be permanent. Still, conscious 
analysis of the total curriculum in terms of the library’s resources, or- 
ganization and services appropriate for the several elements in it should 
result in something approaching a more rational library program than 
the relatively haphazard one in operation at present. And most important, 
a careful analysis and a possible revision of the curriculum aimed at 
bringing a degree of coherence into the student’s experiences with re- 
sources should vastly improve one important aspect of his college edu- 
cation. 

The development of interest, understanding and skill in the use of 
libraries is one important aspect of college education. The body of ac- 
cumulated records has grown in sheer size and especially in complexity 
of organization to the point at which it is already all but useless except 
to those who have learned something about what it contains and how to 
get at it. And it is still growing—at an alarming pace. The library is by 
definition a most important storehouse for the accumulated resources of 
society. Education must produce people with the ability to use it. 


1. Patricia B. Knapp, College Teaching and the College Library, ACRL Mono- 
graph No. 23, American Library Association, Chicago, 1959. This paper is adapted 
from the final chapter of the monograph. 

2. The Cooperative Research Branch of the United States Office of Education has 
awarded a grant to Wayne State University for the purpose of conducting a pilot 
project designed to appraise the effectiveness of an organization such as that sug- 
gested here. Suggestions, comments and questions are invited. Address them to 
Monteith Library Program, Wayne State University, Detroit 2, Michigan. 





The Measure of a College President 


PAUL H. DAVIS 


“He shall be like a tree...” says the author, 
of the president who can score sixty per cent 
or more on a ten-point test of the qualities 
needed for successful college administration 


The abilities and traits of a college president concern many people be- 
sides the president himself. In 105 colleges and universities studied by 
The Reader’s Digest, a majority of the staffs and faculties expressed the 
conviction that colleges’ principal problems are caused by, or are con- 
tinued by, the inadequacies of the president. Generally these criticisms 
are unfair, for the presidents are evaluated by perfection standards and 
with the 20-20 vision of hindsight. 

To encourage more objective judgment, I have prepared ten questions 
which, if you are a president, you may find useful. If you are a trustee, 
you may assess the attributes of the president you selected. If you are of 
staff, or faculty, or alumni, you may judge the fairness of your past 
comments and criticisms. 

Score each of the ten items from a low of one to a high of four. A total 
score of 24 is par, a fourteen is—sad, a 36 is a miracle. 


1. CHARACTER AND INTEGRITY 


Is the integrity absolute and the character strong? 


Selection committees stress that presidential candidates should have 
pleasant personalities. If I were selecting a president, he would not be a 
super-speaker, a super-socialite, with a dominating, egocentric personal- 
ity, who would waste time orating on every rise in the sidewalk. One 
college president boasts that he made 107 speeches last year. In 1949, 


This article is adapted from a talk given by Mr. Davis at the fifth annual sum- 
mer workshop of the Council for the Advancement of Small Colleges, Augusta, 


Maine, 9 August 1960. 





two of the outstanding public relations men of New York, Carl Byoir 
and Pendleton Dudley, advised President Eisenhower of Columbia 
University that the optimum number of formal speeches for a univer- 
sity president is four a year—those four to be of major import and 
handled to make maximum impact. The 107-speech president, when 
asked why, said: “To raise money.” And when asked: “Did the speeches 
raise the money?”, he replied: “No.” Then why all the speeches? 
“Darned if I know. I guess because I enjoy the applause.” 

Leading corporations are abandoning the thesis that a president must 
be an aggressive, dominating personality. They favor thoughtful, far- 
visioned, inspiring, creative men of sterling integrity and strong charac- 
ter. 

M. P. Follett listed the personal qualities of a good president as: 
sincerity, steadfastness, steadiness of purpose, ability to organize all 
forces to accomplish a purpose, tact, tenacity, temper control, power 
to draw forth and develop talent, fairness and the force of example.’ 

Great college presidents permit no compromise with integrity, no 
corner-cutting, no loose statements. Their word is as good as their bond. 
They say what they mean and mean what they say. Their moral courage 
is far beyond mere physical courage, for moral courage is not only a 
virtue but one without which the others are of little value. 

Colleges teach the ideals of Christianity and Americanism. The presi- 
dents symbolize the colleges. The leading ones merit respect. Like the 
stately redwoods, they stand erect. Sometimes they stand alone. 

CHARACTER AND INTEGRITY SCORE 


2. KNOWLEDGE AND SCHOLARSHIP 


Does the president understand the college and 
does he esteem research and scholarship? 


By and large, the president and only the president determines the ad- 
ministrative philosophy. Some presidents have written their philos- 
ophies in succinct statements which have swept away uncertainties and 
have increased confidence. Others have disclosed their philosophies by 
their deportment and decisions. The written statement is desirable but 
its formulation requires a deep understanding of administrative organi- 
zation and a profound knowledge of academic affairs. 

Many great presidents are not great scholars. In fact the great scholar- 
presidents are the exception. Yet all the great presidents are creative. 
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They respect research and esteem scholarship. To this there are no 
exceptions. These great presidents preside comfortably at faculty func- 
tions and accept academic peculiarities without strain. They give every 
worthy scholar their blessing no matter how annoying the scholar’s 
eccentricities may be to the public. 

Presidents with first-hand academic knowledge have immense ad- 
vantages. One is in the accuracy of their appraisals of personnel for 
appointment and for advancement. Although all presidents rely heavily 
on the recommendations of their associates, yet the decision is with them 
and their trustees. 

The president’s knowledge of how colleges really function, greatly 
facilitates the effective organizing of academic units and staff. Some 
unfortunate presidents have as many as forty persons reporting directly 
to them, with the result that they sit behind the eight-ball, immersed in 
a deluge of detail and a pile of papers, victims of the “carboniferous and 
neolithographic age.” Knowledgeable presidents have but four or five 
persons directly reporting to them. 

KNOWLEDGE AND SCHOLARSHIP SCORE 


3. LEADERSHIP 


Is the president a leader? 


Concerned colleges, led by their presidents, know where they are 
going and are confident in their course. Such colleges have turbulence, 
for they thrive best in an atmosphere of constructive debate. (On hearing 
that turbulence is one of the measures of college health, a president 
exclaimed: “Sometimes I wish that we weren’t quite so healthy.”) 

Colleges with exceptional presidents have unity—a solidarity based 
on common purpose, determination and dedication. They have a great- 
ness which, in the words of ex-president Dodds of Princeton, “flows 
from the creative individual work of individuals as individuals who 
value self-expression and reward non-conformity”.* The exceptional 
presidents have the ability to see through the minutiae of the moment 
to what really matters, what endures. They have an instinctive feel for 
the significant variables. In the international scene, Winston Churchill 
could see far beyond what ordinary men could see. Theodore Roosevelt 
could; Woodrow Wilson could. They had ability to see ahead and know 
where to go. Judicial, articulate and with a sympathetic feel for people. 
Such is greatness in leadership. 





Most of the non-exceptional colleges have disunity; they appear con- 
fused. The difference depends in marked measure on the leadership of 
the president and the trustees. It is they who set the tone. Where the 
president is discouraged, dismayed, frustrated, fearful or jittery, a nega- 
tive contagion spreads over the campus to the faculty, staff, students, and 
even to the janitors. On the other hand, where the president leads with 
calm confidence based on integrity, moral courage, inner motivation, 
keen perception and capacity to communicate, an atmosphere of achieve- 
ment, of joy of living, fills the air. LEADERSHIP SCORE 


4. PLANNING 


Does the college have an academic plan and a financial plan? 

President David Starr Jordan of Stanford University told the fresh- 
men: “All the world stands aside for the man who knows where he is 
going.” That is as true for colleges as it is for freshmen. 

Far-visioned presidents have their colleges devise purposeful plans, 
both academic and fiscal. Yet numerous colleges have neither. Still 
fewer have a time schedule or even a time guide. Some colleges try to 
“improve” at an impossibly fast pace—foolishly fast. One college tried, 
in one year, to change concurrently the purpose of the college, the fiscal 
system, the faculty organization, the organization of the board of trus- 
tees, and to replace most of the administrative staff. Everything was to 
be reorganized, revised, reformed. At the other extreme, some colleges 
move at such a snail’s pace that they are certain to be left behind in the 
present decade’s tempo of progress. Either extreme leads to trouble. 
Planning would eliminate most extremes. 

An anniversary bulletin of McGraw-Hill, Financing Higher Educa- 
tion 1960-1970, details methods of fiscal planning and outlines a planning 
procedure. Some have given it careful consideration. 

The Harvard Business Review reports: “Nothing creates poor morale 
and anxiety in employees as much as uncertainty with respect to com- 
pany plans and prospects, their supervision, their duties, their authority, 
or their future with the company.” This applies to colleges also. 

In modern planning the presidents do not write the plans. But they 
assemble and activate the round tables which do the planning. They are 
the catalysts—not only in planning but in the still more difficult task of 
getting the plans off the desks and into working action. 

PLANNING SCORE ———— 
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5. AUTOCRACY-OLIGARCHY-DEMOCRACY 


Is the administration democratic? 

The eminent president of an eastern university said to his new director 
of development: “I will break you to my will.” On the other hand, 
friends of another eminent president said: “He is like a father to us. Even 
when he has to discharge someone, he does it in such a manner that it 
seems more a favor than a dismissal. He respects the personal dignity of 
his faculty and of his staff.” The first college is pressure-oriented, domi- 
nated by the fear of punitive management. The second is the opposite. 
Since most American colleges acclaim the Christian concept of love, 
it would seem that fear has no proper place in their administration. 

Most observers will agree that many colleges have autocratic or 
oligarchic control. I estimate that one fourth can be so classified. It 
should be admitted that in material ways—prestige, fund raising, effi- 
ciency—the colleges controled by autocrats or oligarchs occasionally 
achieve impressive short-run results. Along with such results, however, 
there is habitual hypocrisy. At a college where the president preaches 
teamwork and democracy, his dean of faculty causticly complains: 
“With our president, cooperation means just one thing—that everybody 
does everything his way.” At another college, which proudly proclaims 
the liberal tradition, the dean said: “I am merely a messenger boy for 
the president.” 

A frustrated university president, formerly a military officer, recently 
asked me: “To whom do I give orders to get some action?” I gently 
explained that a university president does not order: he persuades. He 
exploded: “Whom do I persuade?” I answered: “Everybody.” That 
was too much. The president was silent. Then sadly shaking his head, he 
suggested: “Those who think that a military organization is complex 
and confusing should examine a university. I don’t expect to live long 
enough ever to understand this one.” 

In admirable administrations ideas flow up from the faculty and staff. 
There is little take-it-or-leave-it attitude, or sending orders down. Dif- 
ferences are not decided by domination or compromise but by integra- 
tion, the finding of alternatives which satisfy all essential conditions of 
all contenders. The presidents reciprocate the loyalty of their teams. 
They devise ways and means by which everyone feels involved and 
personally responsible for the success of the enterprise. There is democ- 
racy. There is unity. There is transcending purpose. 

DEMOCRACY SCORE ———— 
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6. AUTHORITY AND RESPONSIBILITY 


Are assignments of responsibility and authority well defined? 

Indefinite assignments frustrate individuals and committees. The as- 
signment of each person, department, division and committee should be 
definitely and circumstantially prescribed: otherwise squabbles occur 
and recur. 

Recently, a well-known college announced the election of an addi- 
tional vice president (soon vice presidents will be as common in colleges 
as in advertising agencies). The vice president elect said to me: “I will 
handle the off-campus contacts with community leaders. The present 
vice president will concentrate on the details of the inside operations.” 
But the incumbent vice president said the arrangement was to be the 
reverse. Inevitably they clashed. Two years later both vice presidents 
had resigned and both were criticized for their failure to function har- 
moniously. The blame for the failure should have been focused on the 
president, for his not having given each man a clear statement of re- 
sponsibility and commensurate authority. 

A good position description defines the relationship among the various 
associates. Coordination is important. It is the president’s responsibility 
to provide the method and the organization for such coordination. Too 
often college departments are little empires which waste valuable time 
feuding with neighbors. 

Also in some colleges a central staff lords it over line personnel—those 
directly responsible for results. The staff’s function is to advise and assist 
the line personnel, not to give orders. 

The president is responsible for the coordination of departments— 
that the line serve as line and that the staff serve as staff. The president 
sets the pattern and writes the definitions. He must arrange that each 
man knows where and how each stands. He is the top administrative 
authority. He, in the words of ex-President Truman, is where the buck 
stops. A president may be a scholar and an administrator, a fund raiser 
and an administrator, even an orator and an administrator—but he must 
be an administrator. This involves the proper assignment of responsibility 
and authority. Otherwise the college flounders. 

AUTHORITY AND RESPONSIBILITY SCORE 





7. FACTS 


Are decisions and actions based on factual information? 
In modern industrial management, and in the forward-looking col- 


leges, more and more responsibilities are being assigned to persons with 
special knowledge. Such functions as admitting students, counseling 
students, public relations, operating the library, improving the student 
drop-out rate and, of course, teaching—are not assigned to a position 
but to a person who has the special knowledge, experience and skill. In 
addition, consultants are engaged for their specialties. Handling them 
requires a new administrative skill, for these experts are neither of the 
line nor of the staff. They cannot give orders, yet their advice can be 
rejected only after consideration by higher authority. Exceptional presi- 
dents understand how to use these experts without upsetting either es- 
tablished authority or morale. 

Forty years ago pilots flew planes by “the seat of their pants”—by 
feel, by hunch. Modern aviation surrounds the pilot with a battery of 
instruments, maps, charts, check-out lists and other aids, which have 
taken conjecture out of most of his decisions. Likewise modern manage- 
ment uses an ever-increasing amount of factual data, charts and statistics, 
which decrease reliance on conjecture. A few of the avant-garde are 
using devices developed by social scientists for measurement of motiva- 
tion, levels of confidence, loyalty and the capacity to communicate. 
Although most of these devices come from colleges, only a few college 
administrations use them. 

The factual data developed by business accounting and research de- 
partments excel those of most colleges. These data assist management in 
using their resources more effectively. The outstanding presidents are 
not only successful in their “sales” or fund-raising programs but are 
successful in making maximum use of what they already have. The 
same is true of human resources. Too often observers see distinguished 
professors or highly paid administrators doing routine clerical chores 
which can be done by others. Committee meetings waste time in a 
scandalous manncr—generally because of inadequate preparation. 

Trustees are often—in fact usually—supplied with statistical and re- 
port information which is high in quantity but low in quality. They, 
like the administrators, should not be required to rely on hunch, guess 
or intuition. 

The essence of scholarship is securing the facts before coming to 
conclusions. FACTS SCORE 





8. RECRUITMENT OF FACULTY 


Is faculty recruitment a continual concern of the administration? 

The famed psychologist, L. M. Terman, years ago asserted: “Recruit- 
ment of faculty is the president’s most important responsibility.” 

Two college presidents told me that they spend over one fourth of 
their working time on faculty recruitment. Yet many presidents admit 
that they give it scant attention. They confess: “Only when there is a 
vacancy does the department chairman search for talent. Then he scans 
the field and quickly selects those who seem to merit campus interviews. 
From such information the decision is made.” Top industry discarded 
such methods twenty years ago. And so have most of the outstanding 
colleges. 

One college president has in his pocket at all times a little blue book 
in which he keeps an active account of 200 professors whom he has 
located about the country. He said: “I make a point of keeping track of 
these men and, when any one of them gets bored or unhappy, I try to 
make room at our college. Also when we have a vacancy our search 
starts in the blue book.” 

Success in recruitment depends in substantial measure on what the 
present faculty disclose to candidates, for scholars desire to join a college 
community where the administration has a clear personal concern for 
the career development of each person. At Lawrence College a young 
faculty member said: “I had several offers. Lawrence was my selection 
for several reasons but especially because of its promotion policy. When 
a person is qualified for promotion, either he is promoted here or he is 
aided in getting a promotion elsewhere.” A professor at Wesleyan Uni- 
versity said substantially the same. 

RECRUITMENT OF FACULTY SCORE ———— 


9. RECRUITMENT OF STAFF 


Is the method of staff recruitment modern? 

Staff recruitment methods are similar to those of faculty recruitment 
—some archaic, some modern. Some presidents have recruited superior 
staffs of four or five specialists to serve them. Others surround them- 
selves with mediocrity. The recruitment method often makes the dif- 
ference. 


A few months ago, a college selected a vice president solely on the 
basis of letters of recommendation (well known to be of little value’) 
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and personal interview. It seems incredible, but I know it to be a fact. 
By that method the chances of the man being qualified are about one in 
ten. And if it is not the lucky “one,” the loss to the college will be large— 
certainly thousands of dollars in money and much more in potential 
progress. How much wiser it would have been to have made a thorough, 
factual study of the candidate’s entire career, and made the decision on 
fact rather than on conjecture. 

The wise president selects staff men who, with his help, will flower. 
He gives them dignity of office, prestige of position and all the respon- 
sibility they can carry. Somewhere in the staff or the faculty he develops 
two or three men amply able to succeed himself. 

RECRUITMENT OF STAFF SCORE ——— 


10. VOLUNTEERS 


Are volunteers involved? 


Increasingly, it is being recognized that exceptional colleges have 
numerous volunteers involved in their programs. The trustees of these 
exceptional colleges set the example by their own participation and in- 
volvement. 

Presidents of these exceptional colleges have staffs skilled in identify- 
ing, enlisting, training, involving, retaining and rewarding the volunteers. 
Less competent presidents complain: “There are few qualified volun- 
teers in our community”—“Our volunteers won’t work”—“Our volun- 
teers, including trustees, try to take over the administration”—“Our 
volunteers merely talk and then turn the tasks over to me.” Such plead- 
ing by presidents admits a lack of understanding of the administration of 
a volunteer program. There are in the United States millions of volun- 
teers selflessly serving thousands of social service organizations: Boy 
Scouts, Girl Scouts, Salvation Army, Red Cross, Community Chests. 
Surely colleges, especially in the present decade when the critical im- 
portance of education is widely recognized, can do as well in enlisting 
effective volunteers as can the social service agencies. 

Presidents who are successful with involving their volunteers provide 
them with staff services. The reason is that the volunteers who can sig- 
nificantly aid a college are accustomed to having others perform routine 
clerical chores. The cost of such staff services will be repaid manyfold 
by the increase of gifts, grants, bequests and other benefits. 

Independent colleges need more volunteers than do public ones. Every 
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college should have over 200 effective, involved volunteers for each 
anticipated million dollars of gifts, grants, expectancies and bequests. 
USE OF VOLUNTEERS SCORE 


This concludes the ten-point test. To him who meets the test, we tip 
our hats. “He shall be like a tree . . . and whatsoever he doeth shall 
prosper.” 


SUMMARY SCORE 
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1. Dynamic Administration: The Collected Papers of Mary Parker Follett, Chap- 
ter XII “Leader and Expert,” pp. 247-269, edited by Henry C. Metcalf and L. 
Urwick, Harper & Brothers, New York, 1954. 

2. Harold Willis Dodds, “The University Presidency,” Transactions and Pro- 
ceedings of the National Association of State Universities, LVII (1959), pp. 18-24. 

3- See “Executive Job References,” The Management Review, July 1960. 


Nore: An anonymous donor has provided copies of this article which will be 
sent on request to colleges and universities. Write Liserat Epucation, Associa- 
tion of American Colleges, 1818 R Street, N. W., Washington 9, D.C. 





Editorial Notes 


ARE you up-to-date on your educational clichés? The last year or so has 
produced a spate of new ones, according to Fred M. Hechinger, Edu- 
cation Editor of The New York Times, whose constant exposure cer- 
tainly qualifies him as an expert. In a Sunday column not long ago, he 
castigated educators for over-indulging in jargon—“the creation of a new 
cliché frequently is a substitute for reform”—and then proceeded to give 
his readers some ear-reddening examples of current educational block- 
busters. “ ‘The rising tide of enrollments,’ is giving way to the ‘effects of 
the population explosion,” wrote Mr. Hechinger. “Responding to this 
‘massive threat,’ educators talk less about ‘a favorable pupil-teacher ratio’ 
than about the benefits of ‘independent study’ and ‘controlled experimen- 
tation with large-group versus small-group instruction.’ Like mother- 
hood, ‘individual attention’ still has not been directly attacked; but 
‘spoon-feeding’ is now a dirty cliché.” Mr. Hechinger cites one uni- 
versity president who “fearlessly straddled . . . both horns of the dilemma 
of largeness and smallness” when he stated: ““We must dedicate our- 
selves to making our university seem smaller . . . more personalized and 
decentralized . . . as it grows bigger. It must be more intimate. This is one 
of the overriding challenges of the years ahead.’” The “ ‘language arts,’ 
which replaced English, are still acceptable,” says Mr. Hechinger; but 
“professional status won’t let anyone ‘write’ or ‘speak.’ The 1960-terms 
are ‘communicate’ and ‘verbalize.’”’ He finds that “The World of the 
Atom” has disappeared from the educator’s linguistic armory. “The chal- 
lenge today is to educate for the complexities of the Space Age—without 
being panicked by the Russian sputnik or any non-experts of Admiral 
rank. (The up-to-date villain-cliché packs either contempt or ridicule 
for Vice Admiral Hyman G. Rickover, generally linked with an offer to 
have kindergarten teachers design better submarines.)” “Of course,” says 
Mr. Hechinger, “there is much in the education language that has re- 
mained stable. Most problems continue to remain ‘threefold’ unless there 
is a ‘dichotomy.’ When a high school teacher and a college professor talk 
to each other, what occurs is ‘articulation between two levels’ leading to 
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a ‘cross-fertilization of ideas.’ The schools continue to be both ‘on the 
threshold’ and ‘at the crossroads.’ But thanks to modern technology, they 
no longer ‘pass milestones’; they accomplish ‘major breakthroughs. 
Speaking of breakthroughs... 


,”? 


INCIDENTAL information from the Woodrow Wilson Fellowship Foun- 
dation: Of the 359 colleges and universities that graduated this year’s 
1,297 Woodrow Wilson Fellowship winners, 143, or forty per cent, have 
enrollments of 1,200 students or less. Leaders among these smaller insti- 
tutions in the number of fellowships won were Swarthmore with four- 
teen; Haverford, Reed and Pomona with twelve each; Amherst and 
Bryn Mawr with nine; Williams, Davidson and Carleton with eight; 
Brandeis, University of the South and Newcomb with seven. Kenyon 
had six, and Washington and Lee, Earlham, and Knox each had five. The 
foundation’s seemingly justified conclusion from these figures: Small- 
college graduates have just about as good a chance of winning Woodrow 
Wilson fellowships as graduates of the larger institutions. 


Tuat channels of scholarly communication in and among various areas 
of the world are not all they should be is well known. What is perhaps 
not so widely recognized, and what is shockingly brought home by a 
report lately issued by the Council on Higher Education in the American 
Republics, is the extent to which these channels are inadequate within 
our own hemisphere. Dealing with inter-American communication in 
two fields—the humanities and the social sciences—the report states: 
“Although the situation varies within different countries and within 
specific disciplines, communication between scholars . . . is generally in a 
deplorable state. This is so not only on the international level, but also 
within many individual countries of Latin America. Particularly in 
Brazil, but also in Argentina, Chile, Bolivia, Peru and Columbia, there is 
little communication between the universities of the capital and those in 
the provinces, or between the scholars on the faculties of these insti- 
tutions.” The report explores both the nature and the causes of this 
vacuum and makes a number of recommendations. Of particular interest 
to North American educators, however, is the section devoted to schol- 
arly communications between Latin America and the United States, 
which were likewise found to be woefully primitive. Among the reme- 
dies suggested for the present state of affairs, which is obviously detri- 
mental to both areas: more inter-university cooperation on an individual 
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basis; more widespread exchange of scholarly journals; more reviews of 
Latin American publications in North American journals; adaptations 
(rather than mere translations) of scholarly works into Spanish and 
Portuguese; lower prices for scholarly books exported to Latin America; 
the development of a greater awareness, among North American schol- 
ars, of the research opportunities available in Latin America; the invi- 
tation of more Latin American scholars to the meetings of learned so- 
cieties in the United States. Copies of this important report, entitled 
Inter-American Scholarly Communication in the Humanities and Social 
Sciences, are available free of charge from the Institute of International 
Education, 1 East 67th Street, New York 21, N.Y. 


From the American Institute of Biological Sciences comes word of two 
publishing ventures that are designed to improve channels of communi- 
cation among American scholars and those of yet another area of the 
world. Under a grant from the National Science Foundation, the insti- 
tute is currently translating and publishing seven Russian research jour- 
nals in biology. Because of the NSF subsidy, moreover, AIBS is able to 
offer these to its members and to academic libraries at a fraction of their 
publication cost. In addition, the institute has instituted a separate pro- 
gram under which it is translating and publishing selected Russian mono- 
graphs in biology. Further information about all of these publications 
may be obtained by writing to the American Institute of Biology, 2000 P 
Street, N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 


Tue Educational Testing Service is offering for 1961-62 its fourteenth 
series of research fellowships in psychometrics leading to the Ph.D. 
degree at Princeton University. Open to men who are acceptable to the 
graduate school of the university, the two fellowships each carry a 
stipend of $3,750 a year, plus an allowance for dependent children. These 
fellowships are normally renewable. According to the announcement 
from ETS, fellows will be engaged in part-time research in the general 
area of psychological measurement and will, in addition, carry a normal 
program of studies in the graduate school. The closing date for appli- 
cations is 6 January 1961. Application blanks may be obtained from: 
Director of Psychometric Fellowship Program, Educational Testing 
Service, 20 Nassau Street, Princeton, N.J. 


Tue Fund for the Advancement of Education and the Saturday Review 
have entered into an agreement to publish a monthly supplement on 
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education. According to the prospectus, the special section is to be an 
“integral part” of the Saturday Review, and will “seek to provide accu- 
rate, authoritative and up-to-date information and analysis from kinder- 
garten through the university. It will also evaluate criticisms of the 
schools and seek to clarify discussion of new developments that give 
promise of improving education.” Paul Woodring of the fund’s staff has 
been appointed editor of the supplement, which first appeared in the 
issue of 17 September. 


SPEAKING of the continuing inadequacy of college salaries, one educator 
recently remarked: “If you’re going to offer peanuts, you’re bound to 
get monkeys.” Seems to us that pretty well sums up the problem in a 
nutshell. 


As ANNOUNCED at our Boston meeting, the next annual meeting of the 
Association will be devoted to a review, by leading scholars, of recent 
trends and current developments in some of the major academic disci- 
plines. The planning of this experimental program was prompted by a 
concern with the dilemma faced by so many college presidents: The 
growing number and complexity of their administrative duties is pro- 
gressively divorcing them from the actual business of scholarship and 
teaching; yet in order to provide academic leadership, to make informed 
decisions on curriculum and staffing and to plan wisely for the future, 
they need an up-to-date knowledge—difficult to come by—of the current 
state of learning in the various academic disciplines. A grant from the 
Carnegie Corporation will enable the Association to bring to its annual 
meeting six distinguished scholars to review the following six disciplines: 
Professor Douglas Bush of Harvard, English; Professor Brand Blanshard 
of Yale, Philosophy; Professor David B. Truman of Columbia, Political 
Science; Professor Ben W. Lewis of Oberlin, Economics; Professor 
Marshall H. Stone of the University of Chicago, Mathematics; and Pro- 
fessor John A. Wheeler of Princeton, Physics. Each of these men will 
make an oral presentation of some forty minutes’ duration. Their ex- 
panded (to 10,000 words) and comprehensive reports will subsequently 
be published and distributed. The annual meeting will be held in Denver, 
Colorado, on 10-12 January, with headquarters at the Denver Hilton 
Hotel. We hope you will be there. 





Among the Colleges 


American University’s archivist, Miss Helen Chatfield, recently found 
among old university records an original Washington letter, long 
thought lost. In this letter, written on 16 March 1795 to Robert Brooke, 
Governor of Virginia, George Washington tells of his dream of a uni- 
versity in the Federal City and outlines his plan to leave fifty shares of 
Potomack (Canal) Company stock to endow such an institution. Nearly 
a century later, the resident Bishop of the Methodist Episcopal Church 
in Washington, John Fletcher Hurst, bought the letter for $192 and had 
facsimile copies made to help raise funds for the institution which was 
subsequently chartered as The American University. After the death of 
Bishop Hurst, who served as chancellor of the university, his library, 
including the letter, was sold at auction, and the secretary of the uni- 
versity, W. L. Davidson, bought the letter for $465 of his own money. 


Bethany College, West Virginia, has received from Dr. David B. Stein- 
man of New York City, a noted poet and dean of American bridge 
builders, an initial contribution of $10,000 for the establishment of an 
annual poetry lectureship to bring leading contemporary poets to the 
Bethany campus. 


Brooklyn College becomes this fall the first of the New York city col- 
leges to adopt a regular program of early admission for superior students 
who have completed only three years of high school. 


Carleton College has received from one of its trustees, who wishes to 
remain anonymous, a pledge of $1,000,000 for faculty salaries in the 
humanities. In the college’s tradition of balanced scholarship, the gift was 
warmly welcomed as tangible evidence that the widespread concern for 
scientific education is being complemented by support for education in 
the humanities. 


City College of the City of New York has introduced a new program 
which will enable superior students to complete the specific requirements 
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for the bachelor’s degree in their first two years and thus to concentrate 
in the junior and senior years on advanced work in their major fields. Out 
of a freshman class of 2,300, some fifty students have been chosen to par- 
ticipate in the program and a special faculty committee will assist them in 
planning their courses and choosing the field of special concentration. 


Defiance College has inaugurated a new tuition grant program for sib- 
lings as an aid to parents who have two or more children in college at the 
same time. Starting this September a new full-time student who has an 
elder brother or sister currently enrolled at the college has to pay only 
two thirds of the full tuition. A third sibling pays one half; a fourth one 
third; the fifth and succeeding siblings pay no tuition. 


Dickinson College has received the personal book collection and manu- 
scripts of the late Edwin E. Willoughby, 1922 alumnus and for many 
years chief bibliographer of the Folger Shakespeare Library in Wash- 
ington, D.C. The collection, a gift from his sister, Dr. Frances L. 
Willoughby —also an alumna— includes notable examples of early edi- 
tions of the Bible in English dating from 1574 to 1715, St. Augustine’s 
Sermones ad Heremitas, printed in Venice in 1495, as well as three other 
incunabula and more than 200 books. 


George Washington University and the United States Government are 
cooperating to help needy students work their way through college 
under a new “earn-while you-learn” program. High school graduates 
may enrol for full-time courses at the university and work part time at 
one of four government agencies—the National Bureau of Standards, the 
State Department, the Navy Department and the Federal Communi- 
cations Commission. 


Hiram College will inaugurate in September 1961 a three-course, three- 
term study program, under which students will take three courses at a 
time in each of three eleven-week terms during the regular school year. 
A fourth term, or quarter, similar in length and in number of credits 
obtainable, will operate in the summer. With such a schedule, the college 
hopes to accommodate more students in each twelve-month period and 
to give them an opportunity to obtain their bachelor degrees in three 
instead of the traditional four years. 
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Manchester College has received a bequest of $1,000 from the late 
George Krull of New Paris, Indiana, who served as janitor in the public 
school system of New Paris for a number of years. 


Massachusetts Institute of Technology has received a gift of more than 
$1,250,000 in stock in the Texas Instruments Inc. from Eugene Mc- 
Dermott of Dallas, chairman of the executive committee of the corpo- 
ration, and Mrs. McDermott. The gift is to be used for scholarships to be 
awarded to students from Texas or other south-western states, with 
preference to those studying earth sciences or allied fields. About two 
dozen awards will be made in 1960-61. 


Michigan State University has furnished an example of a “do-it-yourself” 
project that may be found useful by schools with low budgets that wish 
to experiment with teaching machines. An industrial arts class recently 
built thirty teaching machines, as a mass production project in its wood- 
working course, at a cost for materials of about three dollars a machine. 
The students, who did not see any actual machines or blueprints but 
read general descriptions of various types of teaching machines, pat- 
terned their model on the kind of machine designed by Dr. B. F. Skinner 
of Harvard. 


Mount Union College will start a two-year program to examine its edu- 
cational significance as a church-related college, which may serve as a 
pilot program for possible use at other church-related colleges. 


Oberlin College will receive from an anonymous donor up to $5,000 
annually for scholarship aid to third-year Oberlin Conservatory of Music 
students attending the Mozarteum at Salzburg, Austria. Under a plan in 
operation since 1958, the entire third-year conservatory class studies at 
the Mozarteum. 


Princeton University is sponsoring this fall a center for the performing 
arts in its 1000-seat McCarter Theatre. Over four-year periods corre- 
sponding to a student's stay at the university, a resident professional 
drama company will present a live anthology of world drama, ranging 
from Greek to modern, from Kabuki to musicals. 


St. Joseph’s College, Pennsylvania, has organized an institute of Latin 
American studies to train young men for business or government careers 
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in Latin America. The four-year program, which began this September, 
includes an internship for each student for one entire summer in a Latin 
American country, where he will receive a practical introduction to 
foreign service work. The program will offer specialization in one of two 
fields—trade or government—leading to a bachelor of science degree in 
business administration or in government. 


Stanford University has a new bookstore distinguished for its space and 
grace. The $500,000 building is constructed in a style that is functionally 
efficient, airily attractive and in harmony with the traditions of Stanford 
architecture. Its generous natural lighting, broad aisles, browsing benches 
and cashiers’ desks on the supermarket pattern are designed to offer the 
maximum attraction to customers. The store, which is operated like its 
more modest predecessors as a cooperative enterprise, will stock 4,000 
titles in paperbacks, 10,000~—12,000 titles in textbooks and general “hard- 
backs” and 2,000 titles in the scientific and engineering fields. 


Union Theological Seminary has established the Reinhold Niebuhr Pro- 
fessorship of Social Ethics in honor of its retiring vice president, Rein- 
hold Niebuhr. About 500 persons, including internationally known 


poets, politicians and philosophers, contributed to the fund “in recogni- 
tion of nearly half a century of creative leadership in social, political and 
religious thought.” 


University of Akron has received as a gift from Barney E. Myers, an 
alumnus, the rare eighteen-volume edition of the Malahide papers. This 
collection of personal papers of James Boswell, thought lost for years 
until they were found in 1925 at Malahide Castle near Dublin, then 
bought by an American, presented to Yale University and subsequently 
published in a limited edition, will give Akron students new opportuni- 
ties for research in English literature and eighteenth century history. 


University of Chicago has received from Carter H. Harrison, prominent 
Chicago attorney and lifelong student of American history, a collection 
of more than 2,000 volumes showing how the New World looked to the 
early Spanish and Portuguese explorers. Some of the writers gave in- 
formation relating to the pre-Columbian history of Central and South 
America. 
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University of Cincinnati is one of fourteen universities selected by the 
Fund for the Advancement of Education to receive grants for a pioneer- 
ing program to help meet the urgent national need for college teachers. 
With its grant of $161,000 the university will present a new three-year 
honors program for outstanding students, culminating in the master’s 
degree. The program will emphasize preparation for two-year college 
teaching. 


University of North Dakota has been awarded a grant of $90,000 by the 
U.S. Office of Higher Education to produce a dictionary of modern 
Greek and English, which should be completed in the three-year period 
1960-63. 


University of Pittsburgh opened in September a Chinese language and 
area center where courses are given in Chinese literature, art, philosophy, 
religion, political science, history, anthropology and sociology. The uni- 
versity’s School of the Liberal Arts has given instruction in Chinese lan- 
guage and offered an interdepartmental major in Far Eastern studies since 
1954, but under the new program emphasis will be placed on teaching of 
the Chinese language at the undergraduate level. 


University of Texas is also expanding its linguistic field with the opening 
of two new language and area centers starting this current academic 
year: one in Arabic, the other in Hindi and Telugu. 


University of Wisconsin will combat the teacher shortage with a new 
plan. Under its post-graduate-teaching-internship programs, a college 
graduate who wants to become a teacher but does not have the profes- 
sional preparation, can gain a teaching certificate and a master’s degree 
after one academic year and two summer schools. He will receive a salary 
of $1,000 while teaching and $250 for his first summer in residence, and 
will also be eligible for an additional $500 in scholarships. He will spend 
one semester of the academic year as a member of an instructional team, 
under guidance of experienced teachers, serving in elementary and 
secondary schools. 


Wagner College experimented this year with two new programs: one to 
rescue students who have actually failed and been dropped by the college 
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or who are in serious academic difficulties; the other a preventive pro- 
gram for freshmen whose grades are low but who show superior intelli- 
gence. During the rescue semester twenty students were first given a 
battery of four tests, the results of which were discussed with them. Be- 
sides encouragement from the instructor, students were offered a chance 
of additional private counseling and discussion of what vocations they 
might wish to undertake. Two of the twenty made the dean’s list, nine 
bettered their failing grades, two kept the same C average, the rest 
dropped out for various reasons. The 25 students in the second program 
received a guidance conference. Next year the college will double the 
size of the experiment. 


W hitman College has received as its share in the George F. Baker Schol- 
arship Program—in which some twenty colleges are participating—a 
grant of $50,000, which will permit the college to seek out young men 
of the highest over-all promise to enter Whitman in the fall of 1961, 1962 
and 1963. Selection will be based on high qualities of character and moti- 
vation, high mental competence and acceptance of the applicants as po- 
tential leaders by their contemporaries. 


Yeshiva University’s Stern College for Women has instituted an “early 
decision” plan for admissions, starting this year. Under the plan, appli- 
cants with superior three-year high school records, acceptable College 
Entrance Examination Board aptitude test scores, and satisfactory per- 
sonal performance in interview, will receive notification of admission 
during the first semester of their senior year—provided their documents 
are received by the college no later than 1 January. Two years ago a 
similar plan was adopted by Yeshiva College, the men’s undergraduate 
liberal arts college. 





New College Presidents 


Agricultural and Technical College, 

Greensboro, North Carolina Samuel D. Proctor 
Alaska Methodist University, Anchorage, Alaska. . Fred P. McGinnis 
Arizona State University, Tempe, Arizona . . . . G. Homer Durham 
Bard College, Annandale-on-Hudson, New York. . Reamer Kline 
Blue Mountain College, Blue Mountain, Mississippi. Wilfred Charles Tyler 
Central College, Pella,lowa . . Arend D. Lubbers 
Chatham College, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania . . . . Edward D. Eddy, Jr. 
College of the Holy Cross, Worcester, Massachusetts Raymond J. Swords 
College of William and Mary, 

Williamsburg, Virginia Davis Y. Paschall 
Douglass College, Rutgers University, 

New Brunswick, New Jersey Ruth M. Adams, Dean 
Eastern New Mexico University, 

Portales, New Mexico Donald C. Moyer 
Fontbonne College, St. Louis, Missouri Sister Mary Alfred 
George Washington University, Washington, D.C. Thomas H. Carroll 
Hampton Institute, Hampton, Virginia . Jerome H. Holland 
Howard University, Washington,D.C.. .... . James M. Nabrit, Jr. 
Jamestown College, Jamestown, North Dakota .. JohnA. Fisher 
La Sierra College, Arlington, California William Landeen 
Lesley College, Cambridge, Massachusetts Don A. Orton 
Lewis and Clark College, Portland, Oregon _ John R. Howard 
MacMurray College, Jacksonville, Illinois. . . . . GordonE. Michalson 
McKendree College, Lebanon, Illinois . . . MaxP. Allen 
New School for Social Research, 

New York, New York Abbott Kaplan 
St. Anselm’s College, Manchester, New Hampshire. Barnard G. Holmes 
Saint John College of Cleveland, Cleveland, Ohio . Lawrence P. Cahill 
St. Peter’s College, Jersey City, New Jersey .. . . Edward F. Clark 
Sarah Lawrence College, Bronxville, New York . . Paul L. Ward 
Texas Western College, El Paso, Texas Joseph M. Ray 
United States Naval Academy, Annapolis, Maryland John F. Davidson 
University of Alaska, College, Alaska William R. Wood 
University of Dallas, Dallas, Texas Robert Morris 
University of Texas, Austin, Texas Harry H. Ransom 
Virginia Union University, Richmond, Virginia. . Thomas H. Henderson 
Wilmington College, Wilmington, Ohio .... . James M. Read 





Our Contributors 


Carter Davidson 


chancellor-president of Union College and University, has 
taught English in high school, college and university, has 
had nearly thirty years’ experience in college administration 
and has served on many bodies concerned with the planning 
and financing of higher education. 


Paul H. Davis 


former business executive and educational administrator, is 
a consultant in institutional finance and public relations. 


Lawrence P. DeBoer 


a graduate of the University of Rochester and Union Theo- 
logical Seminary, taught at the seminary, was chaplain and 
assistant professor of religion at Williams College and is 
now executive director of the National Council on Religion 
in Higher Education. 


Joseph D. Havens 


a graduate of the Massachusetts Institute of Technology and 
of the Universities of Southern California and Chicago, is 
assistant professor of ager! at Carleton College and 
college counselor on the Danforth Foundation. 


Francis P. King 


research officer of Teachers Insurance and Annuity Associ- 
ation and College Retirement Equities Fund, is a graduate 
of the University of Oregon and Stanford University and 
former Fulbright scholar at the Ecole des Sciences Politi- 
ques, Paris. 


Patricia B. Knapp 


a graduate of the University of Chicago and an active mem- 
ber of the American Library Association, served on the 
library staffs of Chicago City Junior College and George 
Williams College before becoming director of the Monteith 
Library Project at Wayne State University. 





A. A. Liveright 


director of the Center for the Study of Liberal Education 
for Adults, has taught at Northwestern University and the 
Universities of Michigan and Chicago and has been involved 
in various forms of adult education since 1941. 


John T. Marcus 


born in Germany and educated in the U.S.A., is a graduate 
of Cornell University and taught at Carnegie Institute of 
Technology before becoming assistant professor of history 
at Hofstra College. 


Richard I. McKinney 


a Baptist minister and a graduate of Morehouse College, 
Andover Newton Theological School and Yale University, 
has served as teacher, dean and college president and is now 
head of the department of philosophy at Morgan State 
College. 


Ward Morehouse 


is a Yale graduate who has spent most of his working life, as 
teacher, research worker, editor and administrator, in the 
field of Asian studies and is now educational director of the 


Asia Society. 





54 years 


experience 
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organizing and directing 
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Pre-campaign consultations arranged 
at no cost or obligation 
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30 Rockefeller Plaza, 
New York 20, N.Y. 
Tel. Circle 6-1560 
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How A Modern 
Tuition Payment Program 
Meets Today’s Needs 


Today colleges are feeling increasing pressure to put the payment of fees 
and tuition on a monthly basis. This need for an arrangement to pay out 
of income is, of course, a reflection of the fact that few parents have suf- 
ficient savings to see their children through college. 

The Tuition Plan’s 22 years of specialized experience in the field of 
tuition financing have produced a plan which works to the best advantage 
of both college and parent. Several hundred colleges offer this service 
which is used by parents in all 50 states. Here are some major reasons why: 


1. The plan operates at no expense to the college, with the college 
receiving full fees as if the parent paid cash. The college has no 
liability as to parent's ability to pay. The plan is flexible enough 
to handle any situation, at any time of year. 


. The plan allows the parent to cover expenses of up to 4 years on a 
single contract. Parent life insurance is included automatically 
on contracts covering more than one academic year. There is no 
credit investigation of parents. Tactful, helpful handling of 
parents in all contacts by The Tuition Plan insures retention of 
good will for the college. 


Won't you consider adopting The Tuition Plan as a helpful part of your 
admissions program? We shall be pleased to send a complete descriptive 
brochure upon request. 


THE TUITION PLAN, INC. 
One Park Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 











Christendom’s Most 
Comprehensive Commentary 


The 
INTERPRETER’S BIBLE 


More Than One Million Volumes 
Now In Use 


The more than one million vol- 
umes now in use continue to share 
with their users the cumulative 
knowledge of the Bible of the 148 
writers, editors, and consultants. 
Those who now own only a few 
volumes of The Interpreter’s Bible 
should be encouraged to complete 
their sets. For our time it contin- 
ues to be “comprehensive, trust- 
worthy, and richly suggestive,” 
observes Yale Divinity News. 


12-Volume Set 


$89.50 


The Volumes 


Vol. 1, General Articles; Genesis, 
Exodus; Vol. 2, Leviticus-Samuel; 
Vol. 3, Kings-Job; Vol. 4, Psalms, 
Proverbs; Vol. 5, Ecclesiastes-Jere- 
miah; Vol. 6, Lamentations-Mala- 
chi; Vol. 7, General Articles; Mat- 
thew, Mark; Vol. 8, Luke, John; 
Vol. 9, The Acts, Romans; Vol. 
10, Corinthians-Ephesians; Vol. 
11, Philippians-Hebrews; Vol. 12, 
James-Revelation; General Arti- 
cles, Indexes. 


Single Volumes 


$9.15 


Order From Your Book Store 


<Abingdon ‘Press 











History of Christianity 
In the Middle Ages 


From the Fall of Rome 
To the Fall of Constantinople 


by WILLIAM R. CANNON 
Dean of Candler School of 
Theology, Emory University 


A comprehensive history of eastern 
and western medieval Christianity, 
revealing events and personalities, 
doctrines and philosophies affecting 
the medieval Christian church. 
$4.50 


Order from your bookstore today 


<Abingdon ‘Press 


Publisher of THE INTERPRETER’S BIBLE 




















40 Years of Experience 
Adapted to the Needs of Today 


TAMBLYN AND BROWN, INC. 


Public relations and’ 
fund-raising counsel 
to many of America’s 
most distinguished 
universities, colleges 
and private schools 


Empire State Building, New York 1, N. Y. 


Charter Member, American Association of F und-Raising Counsel 




















The original and only company 


specializing in insurance 


for college men... 


represented only by college men... 


selling exclusively to college men. 


THE COLLEGE 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF AMERICA 


College Square at Central Court South 


Indianapolis, Indiana 

















The important reference volume for all educators, advisors and parents 


THE HANDBOOK OF PRIVATE SCHOOLS 


41ST EDITION, 1960 illus., 1280 pp., red cloth, $10.00 


The new 1960 HANDBOOK presents the most current, unbiased 
data on independent education, both primary and secondary, 
throughout the country. 


Order from 


PORTER SARGENT PUBLISHERS - 11 Beacon St., Boston 8, Mass. 


Who also publish 
THE INTEGRATION OF HUMAN KNOWLEDGE, Reiser, $8.00 
POWER AND MORALITY, Sorokin and Lunden, $3.50 
SOCIAL AND CULTURAL DYNAMICS, Sorokin, $7.50 
ANTHROPOLOGY AND HUMAN NATURE, Ashley Montagu, $6.00 








PIERCE, HEDRICK & SHERWOOD 


30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA NEW YORK 20, N.Y. 


FOR MORE THAN A THIRD OF A CENTURY 


Counsellors and Directors of Fund-Raising for Schools, 
Colleges and Other Institutions 
a 
We invite inquiry. 
Initial consultation and 
study without obligation. 


Charter Member American Association 
of Fund-Raising Counsel 




















Directories of Higher Education 


American Universities and Colleges 
8th Edition, 1960. $13.00 


American Junior Colleges 
5th Edition, 1960. $9.00 


International Handbook of Universities 
lst Edition, 1959. $6.00 


Commonwealth Universities Yearbook 
1960 Edition. $13.00 


A Guide to Graduate Study: 
Program Leading to the Ph.D. Degree 
2nd Edition, 1960. $6.00 


Publications of the Association of 
American Colleges 


Fellowships in the Arts and Sciences, 1961-62 
1960. $3.00 


Send for catalog, more information, or order from 


Dept. A 


American Council on Education 
1785 Massachusetts Avenue, N. W. 
Washington 6, D. C. 











new and important 
HARPER 
books in education 








Policies and Practices in Higher Education 

by ALGO D. HENDERSON, Director, Center for the 

Study of Higher Education, University of Michigan 
A comprehensive analysis of current problems and controversies in 
American higher education and what is being done about them that is 
timely reading for all those interested in who should go to college, how 
state colleges should be organized for better coordination, and how 
both an institution and its students should be financed. In this time of 
inquiry and change, Professor Henderson gives insight into the effort 
that is being made and force and definition to the goals that are being 


formulated. $5.75 


Education and the Human Quest 
by HERBERT A. THELEN 

Department of Education, University of Chicago 
Here is a compelling argument for a drastic overhauling of our edu- 
cative system —rather than a tinkering —that gives exciting glimpses of 
what could be accomplished if we were to utilize the knowledge pro- 
vided us by the social sciences. We know a great deal about the nature 
of man, knowledge, and society; about the dynamics of learning by 
individuals; about intergroup relations and social action; and about 
community improvement — why, asks Professor Thelen, has this knowl- 
edge made so little dent on our educational practices? He provides 
tested classroom procedures, models illustrative of what would happen 
if education were formulated as a branch of the social sciences. 


October 26 $4.95 


Achievement in the College Years: A Record of 
Intellectual and Personal Growth 

by LOIS MURPHY and ESTHER RAUSHENBUSH 

Sarah Lawrence College 

An enlightening report of an intensive study of a group of students 
during their four years of college and two years thereafter, undertaken 
by the faculty of Sarah Lawrence to determine what factors make for 
a productive or unproductive college experience and how important 
emotional maturity is as preparation for higher education. The project 
balanced the judgment of the students (as revealed in tests and ques- 
tionnaires) against views of faculty members. $4.95 


More Resources for Education 
by SEYMOUR E. HARRIS 

Lucius Littauer Professor of Political Economy, Harvard University 
The Third John Dewey Society Lecture, this is a provocative discussion 
of who is going to run up the charges and who is going to foot the bill 
as the needs of education expand. It is also a consideration of the vital 
need for increasing teaching effectiveness—this being as necessary to 
improving education as funds. Professor Harris, a distinguished teacher 
and an eminent economist argues both for increased federal spending 
and for increased productivity in the teaching profession. 
October 12 $2.95 

at your bookstore or from 
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A Book Educators will value 


Christian Faith and the 


Cloth cover 
280 pages 
$4.95 


Educators contributing to this 


scholarly work are: 


William H. K. Narum, Howard 


Liberal Arts 


Edited by 
Harold H. Ditmanson, Howard V. Hong, 
Warren A. Quanbeck 


Here, viewed from the perspective of 
the Christian faith, is a vital, stimulating 
discussion of the liberal arts in relation 
to the contemporary American college. 


Thesis of the book is that the Christian 
Church must be a place of “liberal” 
learning, ever leading man into deeper 
knowledge of himself and providing him 
with that knowledge and those experi- 
ences which will assist him in being a 
responsible, growing Christian person. 


Bartlett R. Butler, Luther Col- 
lege, Decorah, Iowa. 


V. Hong, Harold H. Ditmanson, 
Arthur C. Paulson, Loring D. 
Knecht, Arnold Flaten, and Olaf 
Millert, St. Olaf College, North- 
field, Minn. 


Stanley Olsen and Richard Sol- 
berg, Augustana College, Sioux 
Falls, S. D. 


Warren A. Quanbeck, Luther 
Theological Seminary, St. Paul, 
Minn. 
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Garl L. Bailey, Concordia Col- 
lege, Moorhead, Minn. 


Sidney A. Rand, executive direc- 
tor, department of Christian edu- 
cation, The Evangelical Lutheran 
Church, Minneapolis, Minn. 


Albert F. Wessen, Washington 
University, St. Louis, Mo. 


Kenneth W. Thompson, The 
Rockefeller Foundation, New York. 


PUBLISHING HOUSE 
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Craftemanship 


in Jewelry and Awards 


The skilled hands of 

Balfour craftsmen are your 
guarantee of finest quality 
and craftsmanship in the field 
of insignia, awards and paper 
products. 

Service Pins 

Medals and Trophies 

Ceramics 

College and High School 

Rings 

Engraved Paper Products 
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The AAUP American Association 


of 


BULLETIN University Professors 


THE QUARTERLY JOURNAL of the American Association of 
University Professors, a professional organization that has 
served the interests of college and university teachers and re- 
search scholars since 1915. The Bulletin contains articles and 
reports of concern to all persons interested in higher educa- 
tion. Current subjects include: academic freedom and tenure; 
economic status of the profession; faculty participation in col- 
lege and university government; government and higher edu- 
cation; faculty-administration relations; professional ethics. 


Circulation 46,000 Subscription: $3.50 a year 


American Association of University Professors 
1785, MASSACHUSETTS AVE., N.W. WASHINGTON 6, D. Cc. 
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TIAA life insurance... 
the best protection for your money 


Teachers Insurance and Annuity Association is a nonprofit insurance 
company founded by Carnegie organizations in 1918. Its primary func- 
tion is to provide low-cost insurance and annuities for employees of col- 
leges, universities, and other nonprofit educational and research organi- 
zations. 

A $20,000 TIAA 10-Year-Term policy costs only $82.40 per year issued 
to a man aged 34.* This is just one example of the many low-cost TIAA 
plans available. 

TIAA insurance costs are low because no agents are employed, no com- 
missions are paid, and there are few occupational hazards in academic 
employment. 

A compact reference booklet, the Life Insurance Guide, describes the 
different TIAA policies and is available to help members of your staff 
plan adequate life insurance programs. In filling out the coupon to re- 
quest your supply, remember that all employees are eligible. 


*$132.20 annual premium less $49.80 cash dividend paid at end of year. Future dividend 
amounts cannot be guaranteed, of course. 


Teachers Insurance and Annuity Association 
730 Third Avenue, New York 17, New York 


Please send me copies of the Life Insurance Guide. 
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FUND-RAISING FOR COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES 


SUCCESS 


depends upon ... 


PREPARATION and RESEARCH 
ADHERENCE to EDUCATIONAL OBJECTIVES 
TIME SCHEDULES with FLEXIBILITY 
PROSPECT CONTACTS 
by COMPETENT REPRESENTATIVES 
COMPLETELY INTEGRATED PROCEDURES 


with ADMINISTRATIVE POLICIES 


we adhere to these principles 


American 1 City “Bureau 


3520 PRUDENTIAL PLAZA, CHICAGO 1, ILLINOIS 
NEW YORK & WEST COAST REPRESENTATIVES 


FOUNDING MEMBER AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF FUND-RAISING COUNSEL 




















